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|. JERSEY TOWNSHIP HISTORY 


. “Our story revolves around tuo 


townships, known in the beginning. 
and 2, Range 15, United States Military Lana. In tus 
and Jersey, respectively. The 
111 apply to many others, 


as township 1 

- time these townships were named Lima 

p history we give about these two townships Y 
3f not all in the U. S, Military Lon, 

More than once we heve asked for the origin of Jerscy tow 

| Our only anawer was that it was formed by dividing St. Albans, YA GT, 

| township was formed by dividing Granville township. These statements 

-~ considered politically, vere correct, yet not true. The origin of 

* the townships in the U. S. Military land had the force which created 

‘them set in motion by the war of the Amariczn Revolution. low Lo 

pay tho soldter boys who fought that war “as 4 momentous question. 

Money was scerce so land was offered to them in payment for aroy 
~gervice. A soldier could select a quarter section cf lang frou Une 

public domain where he chose. 
> Whale thevar was yet in progress, the question of the pubiic 

or Government domain was raised. Where was 44? The thirteen celo- 
. ‘nies had merged themselves in a sonfederatea whole, but these cclo- 
po nies vho clained the lanús to the west, heid fast to then. PUS la 
| 1793 end 1786 Virginia end Comecticut surrendered thcir west 
¿land claims to tke new Government which gave to 4b full Jung 
- over the "Territoy Northwest of the Chie. This takes us to the 
'- year 1796, at which time the Government went into this ilbortrwest 

Territory and laid off a tract of land from which to redesu the 

pounty pledges given to the soldiers who fought the battles of the 
2 Revolution. 

«o This piece of land, estimated to contain 2,559,110 acres, Was 
boúnded on the north by the "Greenville Treaty Line;" on the ousl by 
the "Seven Ranges of Townships;" on the west by the Scioto river: 

(near Marble Cliff) through Zanesville to the Seven Ranges ef Town- 
“ships. - We call this a base lino because if was from this lino that 
- the Government surveyed townships, both to the north and south; 3.id 
on this line are the range numbers, which begin at the east end. 

‘This. tract of land was named United States Military Land and thore 
are in it 19 ranges of townships which were all numbered, rangec, 
and. sectioned by the Government. : 

a This hed to be done before the Government could give a deed,or 
patent for the parcels given to soldiers or sold to settlers. 
“2. I think you can see now that the Government originated the town- 
‘ships and for what reason. Settlers were coming from the sast cver 
|, the mountains to this new wilderness so that by 1502 enough secple 
3 _ were here to ask for a state to be formed, which was done. Also while 
« Gen, Arthur 5t.Clair was territorial governor of ‘the ¿lorthwez 
Territory, he kad been creating counties by proclamation, but ve have 
` found no relationship between the county and tewaship of his 2uy+ 
Beet After Ohio was created as a state, then began county fermetion 
) "bp Legislative action, until we are now a union of 88 scunties. 
i .. But these counties followed “the government surveys of township 
“ana the secticn lines therein, because the township number, tne range 
S Number, and the section in which the land An located control in spec- 
| - 4fying the location of a parcel of land. 
Wohave our doubts today, as at very first, about many soldiers 
of the Revolutionary army coming anto Chio to exchange their bounty 
claims for a quarter section of land in this tratt set apart by tho 
Government for that purpose. We know of five Revolutionary soldicrs 
who cama to Jersey township and we suppose they were military bounty 
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men, but don't know. They were Joseph ilecadley, Samual Ball, Seorge 
Horn, Michael Been Sr. and Henry Jolly. 
.. As a reason why the soldiers did not flock to this land in large 
numbers, we will suggest that to most of them it was wild and heavily 
forested and seemingly inacesseble country. Just renember this: 
. that the var of the Revolution was fought east of the Alleghany 
mountains. l ; 
But the land was taken up, at times in large parcels, by men 
who gathered together those bounty claims at small cost. For exemple: 
the northwest quarter of Jersey tcwnship ---4000 acres was taken by 
a man named Marsh, and is referred to in the township records 2s the 
Marsh Section. We find in these same records mention of a Higbee 
l Section , (possibly two cf them) in Lima township. In the Jersey 
-: township record reference is also made to Congress lands. 
What ĉo you know about the Higbee Section and Congress lands? 
_ We hope there is someone who can tell us. : 
e a A study of the map of the townships in Licking county will in- 
. dicate to you that the land in many townships was taken in large 
_ parcels, in like manner. E 
There area few other things we want to say about these town- 
| - ships. The first is about their organization into political units. 
L , First came the county formation and its organization with a political 
to body. Our county (Licking) was erected March 1, 1808 and commenced 
` Ste functions. The townships in the county were crganized as the 
population increased to sufficient numbers. But there was a peculiar 
«thing about that. When Granville township was organized, 5t.Albans 
and Jersey townships were in her jJutsdiction. Monroe township has 
Hartford, Bennington and Liberty townships as a part of ner territory. 
- New the thing to remember right here is, that no township vas nared 
until it was organized inte a political unit by the electicn of its 
officera as provided by law. A name was chosen at the same tino. 
The township creation and organization process can now te formilated 


T thus: 

- 5. 2 Pap, No. 1 in Range 15 U. S. M. L. organized 1827, named Lima. 
‘cL. Tp. No, 2 in Range 15 U. S. M. L. organized 1820, named Jersey. 
l ` Twp.. No. 3 in Range 15 U. S. M. L. organized 1812 named Monroe. 

‘Twp.’ No. 4 in Range 15 U. 5. M. L. organized 1819 named Hartford. 
o The relationship between Jersey and Lima townships seems to 

- 2 have been about the same as mentioned between Granville and aijcin- 
1 «Ang townships, and Monroe and its neighboring townships. 

d The late Lewis C. Marsh says in his writings that Lima Twp. 


pee Was organized es a part of Jersey township fintil 1834. The Jersey 
F. >: township records are now where the subject matter changes. We will 
es explain the last atetements in another article. 

i 
L 


:. Recollections of Jersey, O., its Vicinity and Early Settlers 
hae | (By the late Lewis C. Marsh) i 

E : This gerden spot of the world, as seen today, was, up to the 
L * year 1815, an unbroken wolderness, inhabited by wild beasts, such as 
| 


_-the bear and howling wolf, screeching panther and lynx, together with 

_ deer and wild turkey, and other wild game. : 
rr, Brobably two or three years had elapsed since 
=> ed its forest, as some úelarioated camps were still to be S24., Cn 
(i . on Indian Run, about a mile northwest c? where Die TLEN A 
" The aprins vater which suprlisd the vale run aná its pea 
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the Indian had roam- 
E 1 


_ Which abvomnáca with game, S, ne GAEL, a L 
them, Judgcsd ty the relics left in that cic. Te 

I had thought that in writing this histery to Lar E 
, bacrgreund, tat efter e iife cf LC yveare, Living in the v 
l "Years, the Leun "YP wall Git: GLES - 
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Game suger trough cradle. 


"an he supposed, and moved into it. He soon found that he was on 
: Peter Headley's land, but he lived in it while building another one 


` Charles, Lewis, and a daughter, Polly were all early settlers. TFeter, 


l 3 
In Fobruary 1815 Joseph Headley and his son Peter and a colored 


«ran left their homes at the falls of the Licking River in Muskingum 
: county, Chio, and camped on the south fork of the Licking river not 


far from where the village now stands. They split puncheons and 
built some sort of a structure in which to live and also protection 


‘from the elements and animals, and made maple sugar. They could not 


have mede maple sugar unless they had the necessary equipment, es- 
pecially iron kettles, so they must have come by horse and wagon. 

But wa have no record of their mode of transportation. Peter Headley 
Boon went to the land office in Chillicothe and entered, or purchased, 
the south east quarter of Section 24 U. S. M. L. Twp. 2 Range 15 for 
himself, the southwest quarter for Lewis Martin and the northrest 


_ quarter for Richard Osborn. 


But we find the village in the southwest quarter of section 25 
to the oast of section 24. By whom this quarter was purchased I 
don't know, but probably by Joseph Headley or one of his sons, es it 


-is where Joseph and his son Lewis always lived and died. 


(Note-~We think Joseph Headley the Revolutionary soldier secured 


S this quarter 6? land to satisfy his bounty claim. But in such refer- 


encesas we find to this quarter section, it is referred to as belong- 


“ing to Lewis Headley. Joseph's bounty claim probably had been pmm- 


chased by Lewis from his father. In early township records, Lewis 
Headleys quarter is used in describing boundry lines to school dis- 
tricts. This makes sure what Mr. Marsh was uncertain about.) E 
He ` In the spring of 1815 Peter Headley built a cabin on his land. . 
He did not occupy it, but must have gone back to the falls of the 
Licking in Muskingum county, end also his father, as we will see 


_ later. 


History says that in the fall of 1815 Lewis Martin and 


wife, Richard Osborn, father of Hrs. Lewis Martin, and e trother- 
. in-law named Vandergriff, with their femilies, and a brother of ir. 
Martin were the first occupants of the cabin built by Feter Headley. 


It must have been a rude structure, and the interior a very uninvit- 


ing place to live, as tredition tells me that there was no floor 


and that the ground was covered with water. Chunks of wood were 
scattered around to walk on. By some people Mr. Martin is called 


' the first pioneer. But as Peter Headley was first on the ground and 


built the first cabin and was father of the first white child born 


An the township, he vas (and 18) considered the first pioneer. 


- Mr. Martin was the first to settle down and call it home. 
Peter Headley and his wife and two children, Pavis and Elizabeth, 
and also his father, Joseph Headley, and wife, with their daughters, 
Polly and Sareh Parrot, came and occupied the same cabin, which was 


‘the first building erected in the township designed as a habitation 


for white folks to live in. In November 1816 Peter' Headley's son 
Willian was born, the first white child porn in the township, and 

a few daya later Richard Ogden Martin, a son of Lewis Martin was : 
born in the seme cabin, and the tuo pioneer babies were rocked in the 


Mr. Martín during the year 1816 erected a cabin on his own land, 
on his own land. 

Joseph Headley, the father of Peter, Uzal, Samuel Willian, 
Charles and Lewis were settlers in Jersey township, Lewis and his 


father Joseph living on the quarter section of land (23) on which the 
Village was located in 1832-33. ` 


A 


. Samuel settled 2% miles southeast of Jersey in Lima township; 

- Willian settled about four miles west of Jersey on Blacklick creek-- 
Headley's Corners; Uzal settled in Jacksontown, Ohio, where he kept 
a tavern on the National Road. 3 

(Note--Five miles west of Zanesville is a stone house called 
Headley Inn, which was built by Uzal Headley and occupied by him in 
a period perhaps a little later than the time of which Fr. Marsh 
writes. A famous place today.) E 

l The Headley's were from Caldwell, N. J. anā migrated to 

p“ Muskingum county, Ohio, in 1809. They were first class pioneers 

i and good hunters. Peter told me that he shot seven deer in one day 

| on his own farm, end at one time he killed two deer at one shot with 

; his rifle, and he also told me about his killing a bear on Sunday. 

t 

U 


It came into his little clearing, not far from noon, stole a pig and 


¿started off with it in his mouth. Peter grabbed his rifle and foll- 


owed the bear through the woods to where Seth Albery now lives(note 
S Seth Albery then lived about 14 miles north of Jersey on the Johns- 
i town road) and shot him as he stopped to eat the pig. Said he 
- Weighed about 400 lbs. Went back home and got his oxen and sled, 
‘and hauled it home and dressed it. 
I have often seen and handlea his old rifle. It was a flint- 
E lock and carried an ounce ball. 
ke, He also told me of another adventure he had with a bear. He 
: gid he had been coming from Licking where he had been burning char. 
Goal, and when about tro miles from home he saw a bear up in a low 
: Scrub oak gathering acorns to eat, but the bear had not seen hin, 
80 he took deliberate aim but his old fifle "flashed in the pan," 
-.(as they used to say) and did not go off. The bear was alarmed and 
. dropped to the ground. He said he thought it was "good bye Peter," 
- but the bear looked at him, gave a growl and went the other way, and 
: Peter said he went the other wey also. . 
0. Lewis Martin told me of an experience he had with a Lenz, He 
- Bald that he saw the lynx a good shot from htm, and being by a log 
= Or fallen tree, he dropped behind it, resting his rifle across it, 
t ` anā taking deliberate aim, pulled the trigger but the rifle did not 
+, . 80 off. The lynx came closer and sat up and looked around. Martin 
` primed his rifle while lying behind the log. Then he peeked over the 
«log again, took aim end again the same thing happened, and he began 
ae -to get excited. But he lay close behind the log and again primed his 
.- rifle and again peeked over the log and saw the lynx about two rods 
` “away. This tine the gun went off, but he said he had gotten buck 
. fever by that tine and didn't suppose he shot within ten feet of the 
: lynx, but the latter left and so did he. 
.  _... He elso told me how he got lost on his own place one morning and 
x wanđered about three miles west of his place to a little.clearing 
t and a cabin belonging to Mike Stagg. In trying to return he went too 
a far south (the sun hed passed the meridian) and found himself by a 
~: Creek and a cabin near where Pataskala now stands. There he found 
- that the creek waa the south fork of the Licking and that if he foll- 
| De it, it would take him neer his home. So he said he never got - 
-Out of sight of its bank and a good part of his time he walked right 
in its bed. They were eating supper when he got home and slipped up 
to the door and listened a minute and found they were talking as to 
“hat was the best thing to do, and he threw his old hat in on the 
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able and bounced in himself, tired and hungry, and was gladly received 


5 


A He was a good pioneer, a prominent citizen, serving his township 
. often in the capacity of Trustee and Justice of the Peace. He raised 
a large family of boys and girls who had much to do with the early 
history of the township and village in which they lived. 
Joseph Headley, father of Peter, died in 1842, aged 84. His wife, 
Mary Riker, died the same year, aged 83. Peter died in 1858. None of 
f: Joseph's or Peter's children survive. (Note--Peter Headley's old 
L home ta occupied today, 1934, by a great grand-son, George D. Smith.) 


` ¡These were the first settlers of Jersey Twp. They were com- 
-~ pelled to cut a wagon road several miles before reaching the land 
“they had determined to settle upon. 
RT ie Mr, Martin sowed wheat in 1815. It all ran to straw and made 
t- . nothing but horse feed. 
EK In March 1816 Michael Beem, also a New Jersey man, and a 
’ Revolutionary soldier, who served as General Washington's Body Guard, 
came to Jersey Twp. and erected a cabin. He brought with him eight 
Bong aná one daughter. EE 
e 7 . John Rhodes and a son and daighter came in 1815 in May. * They 
EE a sort of a rail pen for three weeks until they could build 
a a cabin. : : à 
DË Ze _Semuel Williams and family, and Abner Whitehead and family, both 
:- from New Jersey, settled in the Twp. in Sept. 1816. 


Ñ ` Fhebe Whitehead, a daughter of Abner died in Jan. 1819, her 
k death being the first in the Twp. 
L In 1820 Abner Whitehead built a small log mill on the south fork 
4. Of the Licking River, being the first in the Twp. It stood Northwest 
70) ofJersey village, at the crossing (of the creek) of the Jersey and 
Si? Johnstomn roed. CAN 
zit., Benjamin Parkhurst came in the spring of 1817. Soon after his 
: arrivel he erected “a hand mill upon which he and a few other settlers 
" ground their grain. i 
e : Then came Amos Parks a Virgináan, in 1817. Thomas Albery also 
: came in 1817. He nañ six ` 
uo o Elijah Meeker and family moved from New Jersey to the Twp. in 
: 1817. He had six daughters and three sons. 
a - The first marriage in the Twp. was that of his daughter Susan to 
` John Osborn. The ceremony was performed by Rev. George Callahan, a 
r ` Methodist minister, probably the first preacher in the Twp. 
ee e David Meeker and fahily, and David Peffers and family from New 
"e | Jersey settled here in Sept. 1817. ' ` z 
i In the following year Onesimus Whitehead and Elias Williams with 
their families from New Jersey settled here. 
K Wickliffe Condit and his family were immigrants from New Jersey 
Ge in 1819, Mr. Condit established the first Tannery and erected the firs 
` Transe house in the Twp. Deacon Josiah L. Ward was the first archi- 
Leet, Asa Whitehead with his wife and eight children came from New 
a Jersey in 1820. 
A . Louis Headley, a young man, came with his father Joseph in 1816. 
i He married in 1822, and soon thereafter built the first saw mill in 
lI- the Twp. and also the first frame barn. The saw mill stood on the 
| - South fork just south of the village of Jersey. It will be seen that 
di nearly all the old settlers were from New Jersey which fact gave the 
i township its name. : 
The Twp. was organized in 1820 by dividing 3t. Albans. Peter 


| 
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Headley, Richard Beem, and Elias Williams were the first trustees. 
Amos Park,clerk, David Chadwick, constable, Enos Williams, treasurer, 
Charles Bcardalee, lister, and Deacon Josiah L. Ward, appraiscr. 

Micheal Beem was the first Justice of the Peace. By a unani- 
mous vote of the citizens, the Twp. vas named Jersey» 

The first school house was erected in 1819 and was a primitive 
affair, the light being admitted through openings 4n the logs covered 

with greased paper. It stood on the farm of Onesipus Whitehead. 
` Benjamin Alvard wes the first teacher. 

Granville was the first post office for the first settlers. Tn 
1830 a post office was established at the point where Jersey village 
(now stands) vas aftervard located. 

: Jersey village was laid out in 1832 by Wickliffe Condit, Lewis 
Headley, Edward C. Beecher end Andrew Pierson. 

The Twp. is better supplied with churches than any other 4n the 
county except Newark. Ten churches have been organized. ‘The 
‘Presbyterian was the earliest organized. : 

E In 1819 Deacon Ward began holding meetings in the cabins of the 
settlers for singing and prayer and the reading of sermons. The first 
sermons preached in the Twp. were in July 1817 by Rev. Benjamin Green, 
a Baptist preacher from Hog Run, and by Rev. Timothy Harris, a con- 
gregational preacher from Granville. In the fall of 1819 Lr. Josien 
L Ward, who had been an Elder in the Pres. church in Bloomfield, 
New Jersey moved with his family into the neighborhood. He loved the 
worship of God and could not endure living in a neighborhood where 
the Christian God was not recognized regurlarly on every sabbath. 

He therefore immediately proposed to his neighbors that the} have 
regular Bervice every sabbath, and the first meeting was held in his 
cabin. About ten months after the first meeting, July 28, 1820, 
Rev. Timothy Harris and Matthew Taylor met at the house of Elias 
Williens and organiza the Presbyterian church with eight members, 
four male and four females. In 1821 a newed log school house,de- 
signed also for public worship for all denominations was raised as far 
as the eaves. It probably was not covered and finished in other re- 
- aspects until the fell of 1822 or 1823. It stood in what is now the 
graveyard. The first resolution passed by this Pres. congregation 
was: Resolved that a subscription be passed to procure something 

. toward paying Rev. Hatthew Taylor for his labors among us. One year 
_ later, in Jan. 1823 the congregation resolved unanimously, that we 
employ Mr. Taylor to preach one auarter of the time for one year, if 
we can raise sufficient to pay him. Similar resolutions were passed 
in 1823 and 1825. 

In Jan. 1827 a committee was appointed to wait on Rev. S. 5. 
Miles of Newark and learn 4f he can be hired for a certain part of 
his time and wat kind of pay he will take to preach for us. The 
committee report says Mr. Miles can De hired one-fourth of his tine 
for sixty dollars, one-fourth in cash and 3 on produce delivered at 
Newark. Mr. Miles preached on these terms until the fall of 1829. 

Nov. 4,-1829, Rev. Charles Marsh Putnam preached his first 
sermon for the Jersey church in a log school house on the side hill’ 
east of the late Isaac Wnitehead's residence. From the second sabbati 
4n Jan. 1830, when they first entered the log building designed for | 
schools and preaching, the congregation always had a home. 

In Jan. 1833 they beagan erecting a frame meeting house, as the 
196 school house vas too small to hold the congregation, and by the 
Lee: of Vay 1834 it was B80 far finished as to be occupied by the 

icking County Conference Churches. The building was completed in 
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1836 and continued to'be their place of worship until 1856 when a new 
church was erected. Mr. Putnam occupied this church as pastor until 
the beginning of 1868, when failing health caused him to cease his 
labora. By an act of the Pataskala Presbytery he was made Pastor 
. Emeritus, thus sustaining a nominal connection with the only church 
“.to which he only ministered until his death, which occurred April 17, 
1869. He was 67 years of age. $ 
; This house of worship dedicated in 1856 became too small for the 
: congregation before his death and some years ago ten feet was added 
to 1t at a cost of fifteen or sixteen hundred dollars, so that now it 
- 18 a comfortable and commodious house with a good organ. 

Rev. Andrew Thomas succeeded Wr. Putnam and was installed Nov. 
1869. Succeeding pastors were: Rev. Dwight B. Hervey, Rev. David R. 
Colmery, Rev. Harry Cross, Rev. Robert Wylie, Rev. White, Rev. George 
Davidson, Rev. M. E. Wright, Rev. Kerns-Preston, Rev. Albert J. Wilson. 

` ` By L. C. Marsh 


y Realizing that Joseph Headley has not received the recognition 

- that he doserved, we decided to devote another article to him and 
his family before making their children subjects of special mention. 
S Eliazbeth and Dorothea were married in New Jersey. Peter was 

~ married to Hanneh Parrot July 27 1809, the year in which Joseph and 
‘his family arrived and settled in Muskingum County, Ohio, and it seems. 
, _ probable that this marriage was deferred until Peter had a log cabin 

' “ready in which to take his bride in Kuskingum county. If this sur- 
mise is correct, Hannah Parrot was one of the migratory party and she 
and Peter were married in Muskingum county. 
E Our imagination tells us that Benjamin Parkhurst, who had married 
y Elizabeth, the eldest child of Josbph and hartha, had their own cabin 
. homein Muskingum county, end that Joseph and his wife and seven youn- 
er children also had their own cabin. In other words, we think that 


Lhe Headley family maintained three homes on the Headley lands in 


: Muskingum county. $ 

.... William D. was ona of the children left in New Jersey. Doro- 
thea hed married. Joshua Hammond in New Jersey and they were yet liv- 

+ ¿Ing in Norristown, Ne J. in 1818, where their fourth child, Elisha, 
Was born nearly nine years after the migration. l 
: When Joseph came to Ohio end brought his family with him,some 


"ot hig children were very small. We have no birth records of the last 
: i. four; Mary, Charles, Lavina, and Unice, but they were bornin the first 
* ; ten or eleven years of the 1800's. 


f We assume that all of them were born in New Jersey, but if the 
average birth rate of their eleven children was the same es for the fir 
first seven, then the birth of Unice would have occurred in Muskingum. 
county about 1811. The average birth rate for the seven was three 
years. The fifth member of Joseph's family was Samuel. He was in: 

- his 20th year in 1809. He married in 1818. ‘there he was during the 

: nine year interval 18 not now known. Probably much of his time in 
‘Franklin county, Chio for there is where he got his wife and where 


his brother, William D. lived. 


. We have been accounting for, briefly, Joseph's oldest children as 
they one by one left the home fireside, in order to say something t 
Special about the younger division, some of whom have not been men- 
ticned by other writers. 

When Joseph went from Muskingum county in the fall of 1814 to 
Jersey Tvp. in Licking county and built his little cabin, the motive 
Seemed to be anticipatory to making sugar, but we now see a deeper 
motive, This motive is revealed to us by the meeting in Jersey Twp. 
in the Spring of 1815 of two migrating parties, the Headleys from 
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Muskinghm county and the Richar Osborn party from New Jersey at this 
cabin of Joe Headley, and they all lived in 1t for a short time. 

Hear Hr, Condit:"In the spring of 1815 (before Martin came) 
Poter and Joseph Headley came to Jersey Twp. and spent some time in 
making sugar on the S. E. Z Sec. 24. For a time Joe Headley's little 
cabin was occupied by Joseph Headley, Peter Headley with his wife 
and two children, Richerd Osborn and wife, Lewis Martin with his wife 
and two children, Nicholas Vandergrif? and wife, end Samuel Osborn "-- 
ten adults and four children, and a little leter two babies increased 
the cabin's tenants. One was Willian Headley and the other Richard 
Osborn Kartin. We leave it to your imagination to see life as it wes 
in that little cabin. l 

- This congestion was relieved when Martin and Osborn each built 
a cabin on his quarter section of land. ‘hile these newcomers vere 
moving in and settling in the wilderness, Joseph Headley was moving 
out of Muskingum county and into Licking county, and he was just as 
much in need of a cabin for his family at that time as were the early 
settlers, and it is our opinion that he built one for himself at the 
game time as the others were butiding for themselves. If we read 
Mr. Condits statements correctly, Peter Headley moved his family in 
when he and his father came to make sugar. Josepn left his family in 
Muskingum county so that there would be room in this first Headley 
Inn for the Osborn group, mon by the Headleys to be coming. 
` Joseph Headley's new cabin was on the lot where the late Orville 

A. Pierson lived and died and about where the barn, now on the lot, is 
located. Eben Condit says that Joseph's son Lewis built this cabin, 
but as Lewis wes only 16 years of age when the family came to Jersey 
Twp., we doubt this statement. We think that he, Lewis, lived with 
hie father and mother in their cabin until his marriage in 1822, at 
the age of 23. The next one to leave the family home was Uzal, in 1823 
Then Vary, who married in 1826. . 

This left Joseph and his wife and their three youngest children 
Charles, Lavina, and Bthi¢em as occupants of the home cabin. 

Our knowledge of these three is limited. This is their record 
as we find 1t; CheMles married, (1) Elizabeth Smith (of Isaac). 
They had two children, Chalion and Abbie. Chalion lived at Robinson, 
111. where he married ~---- Stifle. Abbie married Henry Capell. She 
died in Kansas. Chaties married a second wife. Their children were 
William and Mary. 

Charles Headley (of Joseph) owned and lived on a Tarn in Jersey 
Twp. on the Worthington road, N. W. ¿ Sec. 19. He sold this farm to 
Thos. Dickerson and moved to.Crawford county, Ill. This farm is now | 
owned by heirs of Jacob Beaver. 

Lavina Headley married Wm. Tharp and Eunice Headley married 
Michael Stagg. Both families settled in Franklin county and later 
Went west!. There were children in both families. S 


Lewis C; Marsh's Recollections-- 

David Peffers was a chair and spinning wheel maker and made the 
firat Bplint-bottom chairs in the township. He is reruted to have 
Eade a set of such chairs for about every family in the community up 
into the forties. He turned all his wood on a home-made lathe, the 
ptive power being a split strip of wood about 8 feet long, fastened 

Y one end to the ceiling for a spring. At the other end vas a cord 
a ich reached down to the floor and was attached to a foot boar or 
e The cord was wrapped once around the pece to be turned, so 

pna time his foot pressed down_the chisel or gouge did its cutting 
the Spring overhead drew it "ek for another strolie. 
Upon this kind of lathe he Eurned out material for hundreds of 
» besides table legs and other articles the settlers wanted. 
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cent. Hewaa a near neighbor of my father, Edwin arsh, and I have 
stood when I was a small boy, and watched him turn, and thought it 
geet. He had a family of five boys and two Girls. Of the boys Swain 
Peffera moved to near Columbus and Samuel went to Iowa. 
, _ Lewis Martin, one of the pioneers of 1815, was a blacksmith by 
"trade, the first in the township, and I think, built the first brick 
.. house, although Michael Beem or William Been may be entitled to the 
. honor. (Note--The houses built by Lewis Martin and chael teem are 
* Btill in good living condition. Everett Belknap owns an lives in 
the Martin house. Jesse Smith owns and lives in the iiichael Beem 
* house. The William Been house, which stood on land purchased by 
- Pater Headley for Richard Osborn, and west of the Michael Beem house 
. haa long since disappeared. We saw it many times but never when 
anyone lived in it.) : 
ṣo > Pao of Wm. Beom's sons are living, one W. P. Beem in Jersey 
. (1915), and the other, Ardillas in the west. 
ER Samuel Osborn, a son of Richard, and brother of Mrs. Lewis 
` Martin, who came with them in 1815, was a turner of wooden bowls. 
~ John, his brother, cut the timber and Split out the blocks and 
hauled them to the mill for half the profits. The wood used vas 
. cucumber and yellow elm. Each block made what they called a nent, 
' tho largest or first bowl off the block was perhaps 20 to 22 inches 
` in diameter and the last one 6 to 8 inches in diameter. 
In the season of green corn or roasting ears, one large bowl 
_ and a small one made a full set of dishes on the table at a meal. 
The large one for the corn and the small one for the salt. With ` 
. Buch a meagre diet people Were generally healthy and happy. (Note-- 
`. They probably had fuer and agué at times.) 
< n. If tradition tells us the truth (and she does in this case) 
‘Wickliffe Condit established the Tiret tannery ( and last) which he 
eñerobta until 1856 or 57, and he also, at a later date, manufactur- 
ed bocts and shoes for many years in the same building with the 
_ tannery. (Note--Mr. Condit Was interested with others in the manu- 
‘facture of boots and shoes, and the store business for many years. 
‘First in a store building on his home lot and afterwards in the 
village of Jersey. His son, Eben, díd not mention the making of 
` boots and shoes in the tannery building.) : 
‘+ He also built the first frame house in the tornship. Josiah. 
 L. Ward was the first carpenter, and was Condits's architect and 
builder. That house is still standing but has been changed and 
‘added to, but of the tannery, hardly a trace remains. 
Wickliffe Condit also had some egency in the sale of first 
‘Merchandise, having for his partners at different times Enos O. 
Williams, Andrew Pierson, Dr. Edward Ci Beecher, and Knowles Linnel. 
The firat prace for selling said merchandise was a frame building 
about 18x24, one and one-half story high, that stood west of his 
ouse on the Jersey-Johnstown road six or eight rods south of where 
© road crosses Indian Run. In later years the building was moved 
to the village of Jersey on lot 32 where a mercantile business was 
Carried on. This building was enlarged and the manufacture of boots 
And shoes added. This building wes known to many as "The Old Shop," 
ut long since demolished. It went with the 1800's. 
Wickliffe Condit was very prominent and an influential man in 
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aná died Jan. 31, 1863, aged 67. His first wife died in Now Jersey 
4n 1822. His Second wife died in April 1884 at Jersey, Ohio, aged 89. 
He raised a large family of children, all now being deceased (1915). 

=- (Note-- We wish to 4nsert here a little tannery story. Mre ` 
Gondit's near neighbor at the time of this story, was Abner Wnitehead. 


- They both had boys, two of whom are the principals of this tale. ir. 


Condit hed his boys help him in the tannery. Their duty in part va3 
to fill the tanning vats, which were puilt in the earth outside the 
puilding, with water, tan-bark, and hides, putting in alternate layers 


" . of bark and hide until the vat was filled. One day while the boys 
_. were doing this, ons of Abner YWhitehead's boys, Theodore, cane along 


- on his way to town and was immediately challenged by John Condit for 
ca jumping contest. The steke vas E hat-full of apples. It was to be 


a runningstart and a Jump into a pile of tanbark, Theodore to Eo 


Ñ first. Theodore's jump was 80 great that he had no competition, for 
he landed in a tan vet, with its water, bark, and nides.) 


“fhe first marriage 4n the township was that of Elijah Meckers 
daughter, Susan, to John Osborn. The ceremony was perf crmed by Rev. 
George Callahan, a methodist minister and probably one of tne first 
4n the township- I remember Elijah Meeker well, as he had a cancer 
on his forehead, but 1 cannot date his death. 

. (Note--Three of Elijah Meeker's children--Hanneh, Catherine, 

and John, married three of Richard Osborn's children--Semuel Rineherd, 
and Susan, in the order named.) 

L _ Lewis Headley, a son of Joseph, built the first sawmill in the 
tomship in 1822. It stood south of the village (Note-- There was no 
village when this mill was built.) near the bend of the Jersey- 
Pataskala road. A small house at the present time stands just where 


the mill stood. “The old flume was used as a cellar. This mill was 
on the south fork of the Licking. The dam was about 29 rods to the 
- gest from which the water was brought to the mill by a ditch called 


— a mill race... The water that operated this mill flowed, of course, 


back into the parent stream. This mi11 stood and did business ugtil 
the spring of 1659, when e flood destroyed the dam. The wings of the 
dan were visible for many years, and probably can be pointed out yet. 


. (Note--This story we have heard Mr. O. A. Pierson tell more than 


“. “once: . Mr. Headley planned to build a new house, and so had a lot of 


. walnut logs cut and into the mill yard to saw into building lumber 
‘through the winter. When the water destroyed the dam he had his 


lumber sawed except a few logs, Our recollection is, thet Mr. Pierson 
gave the date 69 1856, but Hr. Headley built his house of valnut 
lumber, except floors, which are of ash. This house is still sound 
and good, and snows prominently on a hillside at the west end of 
Jeraey village- We think that valnut lunber will be found in several 
of the older buildings in the town. This mill pond took its toll of 


- one life, Alfred Condit, a son of Phillip and Jennie C.) 


. There were four other sawmills on this stream of water within a 
radius of five miles of the Worthington road. The Smith or Been mill 
was at this point; then next the Heacley mill at Jersey, then in the 


‘order nemeá, the Pierson, Moon, and Warthan. (Note--The location of 


the Warthan mill became fixed in our memory py seeing a part of the 


“puiléing material which had been lying on the mill site for 4 longs 


time. We will add here that the dam of this mill was not on the south 
fork of the Licking, but across the pouth ef a feeder or side stream 
where it feed into the Licking. The late B. P. Osborn has told us of 
a sewmill which he called the Moreland mill, and which he saw in 
operation. He said it was on a side stream. The ‘“artnan mili and 
Moreland mill were probably one and the seme. we have no idea where 
the Moon mill was, but know the location of all the others.) 


y 
U 
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Dickerson, in 1853 or 54. He was the father of Thomas A. Dickerson, 


his own land where B. P. Williams now lives (1915). (Hote-- “nen 
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The last one to do business was the Pierson mill which succumbdd 
to high waters in 1875 or 76. Note--A second dam had been built at the 
Pierson site, the Second one by the late Eben Condit. This item from 
Mr. Condit himself; never heard anyone say anything about the first. 
dam there. This mill end pond was a familiar sight to us boys of the 
60's and 70's.) 

The first savmill to be set up in the township vas by Thomas 


merchant now ¢1915)living in Jersey. The second one was erected by 
Matthew Long a little later on a tract of land containing 360 acres 
of unbroken forest lying south of the Worthington road, taking in 
Beech Corners. 

(Note--Tradition has given us the story that Matthew Long and 
James R. Tuttle were associated in a factory for making handles on 
that tract of land. How the business terminated, we do not know.) 

Lewis Headley also built the first frame barn in the twp. and 
the second frame house, but whether the house now (1915) owned and 
occupied by Judson W. Beem or the house in which the late O. A. 
Pierson lived for so many years, is a question I cannot answer. 

Lewis Headley had a milk house over a spring which was directly 
east of the house and near the creek or run that still runs through 
the lot. I have drunk gallons of water from that spring while the 
spring house still stood there. He used: that milk house several years 
after he moved from that house to the cne on the town plat where his 
father lived end died, which must have been prior to 1850, es my 
uncle Adney Thompson came to Jersey 4n 1830 and lived in the same 
house, and ny parents have often told me that he (Adney) was living 
there when they came in 1832. Put that he was building a house cn 


we were a boy George Horn and family lived there.) 
Neither the house nor spring can be located today, but there 
ås a little interesting history connected with them, as the spring 
was the starting point in the survey of what is now the cemetery. 
This tract of land was conveyed by Uzal Headley (son of Joseph) to 
Lewis Martin, John White Sr., and Amos M. Edgerley, trustees of a: 
School society of Jersey township for the consideration of 38. The 
deed description is as follows: "Beginning at a sugar tree 14 inches 
in diameter, in the north side of the road leading from Joseph 
Headley's to Charles Williams, the tree standing eight rods, 20 links 
north, 45 degrees east of said Joseph Headley's spring,etc." I remem- 
ber the tree. It waa torn up by the roots by a gale in 1839. 
This tract contained two acres and was conveyed by deed May 14, 

1833 to Peter Headley and Aaron Noe, trustees of Jersey twp. and 
their successors in office, etc. It was not used as a cemetery until 
after 1839. This tract (there is more to the cemetery history than 
Mr. Marsh gives but we will-not give 4t here.) S 

“In åts confines sleep the remains of many that the present gen- 
eration know nothing about, and time is obliterating many of the old 
monuments and there are many graves that have disarpeared entirely. 
I have been writing of some of the first things of the township. The 
first burial was on a high spot of ground on Abner Whitehead's home 
plece just east of where Sylvester Willians now lives (1915) and has 
always been kept fenced. It can be seen at quite a distance, being 
marked by an evergreen tree. I also remember when there vere sone 
monuments or free stone slebs which marked some graves an Lewis 
Headley's orchard now owned by F. E. Harrison. I do not know who was 
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buried there, and time has destroyed all vestages of an interment. 


To go back a little: I do not think any of the frame buildings 
were erected prior to 1825, ; 


Again history says that Isaac Whitehead, a brother of Abner, 

' came to Jersey in 1823, and brought with him an adult family. Eut 
Ezeklal, one of his sons, always told me'that he came from New York 
state in 1826 and that his parents had come the year before, which 
would make the year of their coming 1825, which I think ccrrect, ag.:* 
he vas always a very particular man and very careful end precise in 
what he said. I Was well acquainted with him for over 50 years (we 
are still writing from Lewis Marsh's recollections.) The names of 

_ Isaac Whitehead's children were: Alfred, Ewin, Ezekial, Abner, 
George, Davia, Ann, Caroline, and Lucinda. They were all men and 
women of prominence and influential in the society in which they 
lived. Ezekial studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1827 at 

‘Lancaster, Ohio. His examination was conducted by Kon. Thomas Ewing. 
On accouht of 111 health, he turned his attention to medicine and 


‘attended a course of lectures in Cincinnati and was licensed to prac- e 


tice in 1831. He commenced the practice of his profession at 
Headley"s Corners where he built a house and office (both there yet) 
but in the 30's he ceme back to Jersey village where he practiced 
medicine for more than 50 years. oe E 
(Note--The period of his life known to the writer was practic- 

ally a retired one--only answering occasional calls.) He was porn 
Nov. 28, 1800 in Romulus, Seneca Co., N.e Y,; died and buried in 
Jersey, Ohio. j 

! From 1820 to 1820 history does not record the names of other 
‘settlers, but tradition Bays that there were others in the community 
during that period. Some of them I remember well; others by name 
only. The names of some of them were, George Barkley, John “mite Sr., 
Charles A, Armold, Aaron Noe, Richard Hays, Christopher ifiller, 


Benedict Brown, Isaac Smith, Heady W8pmena, Benjamin Cook, Peter 


Wolcott, Eleazer Wolcott, snd Harry Ballard, who made wooden clocks 
for the settlers--regular old well sweepers. They had one of them 
in the carriage shop of Harrison € Bro. for many years, and it was 
a regulator of time throughout the village and community, and after 
marking time in the home of Enos Williams for years. (Note--Some- 
one may ask what became of that clock. Well, the writer can tell 
you. The works or time keeping pert of 1t vere taken out of the 
.. case and fastened in a niche in the wall, with no protection from 
dust, in the wood working department. It kept good time as long as 
‘the room was used for that purpose. The writer then took charge of 
the works and sold them to a Sunbury or Galena Collector. The case 
was converted into beehives by the writers father. How I would like 
to have that old clock complete now. 

Ballard lived just over the line in Lima twp. on the Summit 
` road where a Rolison family afterward lived--Alveh Rolison's parents.) 

Fifteen years had made great changes in the early settlers. 
They had come to the time when they had begun to live a little easier. 
They had sufficient land cleared to raise plenty bo eat and the woods 
were full of game and the water full of fish. Wild fruit was also 
abundant. But to get bread required both labor and patience, as that 
could not be gathered from bush or water.. From the land lonly and 
in the form of the grain. 

The domestication and cultivation of animals and fowls for the 
Purpose of food had commenced early. Cows for meat, milk, butter, and 
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and there were many more to clothe. Largs families were fashónable 


. wheel that alvays sat in the corner by the fireplace. This thread 
` was woven into cloth on one of the clumsy old looms found in many of 
_ those old cabin homes. It was then made into garments for little aná 


up to my day and recollection. if a family were fortunate enough to 
, have a few sheep the wool had to be carded by hand, spun into yarn 


. ground into flour was at Zanesville. I often have heard them tell 


‘which the present generation know nothing about. 


"age on a letter was 25 centa. The first postoffice was established | 


- & week and a second postoffice, Beech, was established. in the 70's 


- Ships, They seem to be of a transient class--comers and goers-- 
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leather; swine for pork were bred, earmarked and turned into the 
woods to live and grow on mast. Root, hog or die, was the law under 
which the hog lived. 

: But what was a greater problem to the people, was what they 
should wear. The clothes they had brought with them were worn out 


then. Buckskin for breeches was getting scarce and hard to got. 

So the growing of flax was commenced and eas grown as a staple crop. 
It had to be pulled up by the roots, dried, and afterward spread out 
in water and rotted,then crackled and scutched to separate the fibre 
from the straw. Then the fiber was spun into a thread on a little 


big alike, and on many of the children these garments vere sowed on, 
and if repairs were necessary for cause, the child had to go to bed 
until repairs were made, and this practice had not gone out of use 


on the large wheel, and woven on the same clumsy loom. It was colored 
sometimes with butternut bark; if blue was desired, with blue ash 
bark. Peach tree leeves gave a yellow dye. 

I an told that Samuel Ward at an early day built a rude struc- 
ture of some kind about a mile east of Jersey on or near mil1-run 
hill and put in some machinery for carding Gool, The motive power 
was oxen on a big flat wheel. But the venture did not prove to be 
a success. / Later on he took part of this machinery and constructed 
a 4-horse sweep-power threshing machine which did good work up to 
the advent of the 8 H. P. separator, which came about 1850. May be 
4 little earlier. . 

E The nearest mill where the settlers could have their wheat 


of going to Zanesville for salt also. Those trips were often made i 
on horse~back and took about three or more days to make. - 
. In those days grain was cut with a sickle and grain cradle 


: The nearest postoffice for 15 years was Granville and the post- 3! 


in 1850 and the mail was carried by Charles Parrot on norse-back 
from Etna once a week. In later years it was increased to two mails 


a daily mail service was secured. Then came the R.F.D. daily ser- 
vice and the death of the rural postoffice. 
Ra Daer ee Re L, C. Marsh 


H In studying the records loft by our first settlers ve find that 
they had the poor to care- for, who, no doubt, were trying to better 
themselves in the new country, but were unable to cope with the hard- 


Coming of their free will. Our story is to tell something about 
thoir going, with the free will left out. Their method was harsh 
but probably necessary. Yet we find evidence of kindness. Traci- 
tion tells us that the pioneer people were hospitable and fraternal. 
Our story is to show one phase of their life, which was not one 
Sree and luzury. They were people who could and did go into the 
dornesa and work out a living in home clothing and food. Beyond 
Se own needs they had not much for charity. They had some money | | 
avias find them spending a little at times to care for the poor. i 
tho tatiy they levied a tax to help care for them, for we find that Fl 
Wnship trustees, Richard Beem, Lewis Martin, and Abner Whiteheac 
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. on Deo. 6, 1825 levied a tax on the citizens of Jersey-Lima Twp. 
"on such property es are taxable for county purposes and to the 
game amount that is levied for county purposes, for the poor of 

. Jersey twp. A. Park, T. Clerk." 

e 2 The next entry records the appointment of "Enos Williams as 

' clerk of Jersey Twp. in room of Amos Park deceased." lr. Park died 
before the tax was certified to the county officials, so the trust- 
ees reaffirmed their action of Dec. 6, 1825, on Jan. 5, 1826. 

. There 18 no record of the amount of money this brought to the 
treasury, but we have a report that Lewis Martih spent345.40: for 
poor relief. 

The general method for handling the poor was to order them to 
. depart from the township. This was done by the Overseer of the 

. Poor, who placed the warrant in the hands of the ccnstable for 
service. The form of notice was like this: "Licking county, Jersey 
Twp. 8.8. to Charles Parrot, constable of said township, Greeting, 
Whereas we the undersigned Overseers of the poor of the Twp. of 
Jersey, having received information that there has lately come into 
said twp. a certain poor man named Seth H. Hill who is not a legal 
resident therof and will be likely to become a township charge. 

: You are therefor forthwith commanded to warn said Seth Hill to 

` . depart out of said twp. and of the warrant make service as the af 
i law directs. Dateà April 7, 1842. Wm. Thompson, Isaac Whitehead, 
Overseers of the Poor." (We had to go to 1842 to get this form.) 

, We will now go back to the early records. The first person to 

be warned out of the twp. was John Bryam, Feb. 27, 1824. He told 


i the constable that his name was John Bullym. 
L l Overseera of the poor were elected annually uv to and in- 
cluding the year 1851 when Stephen Harrison and Nichael Beem Jr., 


. 

were the last persons to fill the office. The trustees of the town- D 

ship were charged with the duties after that. | 
i 


“. - “Some Olá Roads ` 

The first roads, if eich we may call them, in this Ohio country 
were Indian trails. The Indian had his towns, and his camping 

: Places, connected by these trails through the woods. 

When the white man began to settle, he had to have a different | 
highway than the Indian, for his mode of transportation was different, | 
and his possessions were greater. Mor was it unusual for the im- i 
migrant to have a large family. When he left his eastern home for | 

H 
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the west, he could go around the Alleghany mountains on the’ north 
`. Or cross over them by me trail. 

One of the much used trails across the mountains was and Indien 
trail known as Nemacolons Trail, named for the Indian who guided 
Washington on his mission in 1753 and his military expeditions of 
1754. In 1825 the federal government built this trail into a great 
highway known to us as the Ngtional Road. 2 

. No doubt many immigrants who pushed forth into this new Chio ` l 

- Country, used this Indian trail before the government made a great j 

road of it. By 1800 the population had grown to statehood popula- 

` tion and as a matter of course roads were projected and cut through | 

-the woods first to the land offices and growing communities; the b 
Capital City and market places. Military operations also cut some 

Y * lines of travel that the public could use. . 

At the time of our story there were three established roads t 

through our Jersey-Lima township--east to west. The first one we 2 

Dome, known as the Worthington road, led from Granville to Votthing~ | 

| 

| 


ton. The second, known as Broadway, led from Granville to Columbus. 
It went by way of the J-L community, and lies between the othor to. 
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_.YSars, a social draw, for families went miles to visit one another. 


15 
Then there was another established road which we wish to bring in, 
leading from the St. Albans Twp. community, which left that twp. at 
Aaron Parks land and mill in St. Albans twp. This road followed a 
vest and south course and tapped into the Jersey-Granville road at l 
Whitehead’s Corners (John Hill's Corners today). Isaac whitehead lived 
in the northwest corner where these two roads came together. We 
infer that the main object of the making of this road was to enablo 


" the Sta Alband Twp. settlers access to the Capital city, fcr a study 


of this road from its starting point near Alexandria to its union 

with the Jersey-Granville road and then on to Columbus as the objec- Ç 
tive point, will reveal that the idea of reaching Columbus by the e 
shortest and best route through the woods and across the streams of" 


water to be forded, was the main idea followed. It was a great con-- 


venience to the community settlers. During the ten years preceding 
1825 the lend in the community was nearly all taken by settlers who 
built their homes where the water supply was both handy an good. 
Then arose the need of roads to get about amongst themselves, ana 
there is evidence that some such roads had already been established, 
but we have no record. But there were three roads petitioned for 
and granted that we do have record of, and these are the ones our 3 
atory is about. NO.2 Benjamin Beem and others; No.3 Isaac “Mnitehnead: 
and others; No4 Wickliffe Condit and others. bk ! 

This road of Benjamin Beem without doubt was built and used, j 
but it was in e day before there were any towns around. It took ; 
study to locate it, for it long since passed out of existence. i 
By reconstructing the plat and having Conine's mill as a well-known 
point, and e good map of Lima twp. (1875) we found that this road j 
followed a stream of water having its source in Northwest Lima twp. 
flowing 5. E. and crossing Broadway just east of Columbie Center, 
and flowing into Licking creek at Conine's mill. Benjamin seem 
lived very close-to the center of the twp,but in the northern half. 
We suppose this road gave way to one now running east from tne 
Phillip Tharp farm and coming into Columbia Center from the north. 

The next road in our list was petitioned for by Isaac Whitehead 
and others, and was a piece of road 4-5 miles long, to connect the 
road that we have mentioned es coming from St. Albans twp to the 
Jersey-Granville rcad, with the new road petitioned for by Wickliffe 
and others. 

This Wickliffe road started from the Columbus-Grantille road, 
(Broadway) at Hawley's corners and followed the Licking creek on 
its north side to the residence of Peter Headley, on the Columbus- - ; 
Granville road in Jersey twp. This brought the road to the center i 
of what later became Jersey village. The distance from Hawley's 
corners- to this point is five miles. In trying to ascertain the 
main object in asking for these three roads, the only answer seems 
to be to get to Conine's mill. The. draw of the R.R. and town did 
not come for nearly 25 years. 5ut there Was, during these early 


In our introductory remarks on early roads, we spoke of markets. 
One item from our material says that the late venerable Silas . 
Whitehead of J-L tup. was a drover. His market was Baltimore, gd. 
and his trips were made on foot. . l 

Another item tells us that Michael Beem Jr. took 1600 lbs. of > | 
maple sugar to Cincinnati which he sold there at 15 to 16¢ per 1b. 
With the proceeds he made the last payment on his land. The m gar 
Was the product of his own hand. He purchased in Cincinnati some 


Calico at 37i¢ per yd. 


Story of an Old Stream 
f The story of an old stream will be a companion piece to the 
story of an "Old Road". Their companionship has lasted more than 
a hundred years and will last until the old road proves much older 


- or í8 abandoned. 


The Old Stream 1s now hoary with age with centuries of life 
‘and work ahead of it. It was not always here but came in accordance 


-with the law of supply and demand. 


In writing this story the subject of environment is in our nind 
altho we may not say much about it. ‘That we do say tho' will be abo, 
that part of old South Fork with which we were on very familiar Lem" 
from Andrew D. Pierson's mill pond to a mile above Jersey. This 
stream as far dom as Pataskala is truly "The 03d ¡1111 Stream." Tho 


“mills that were along its course have been mentioned in a previous 


article, but we will have to speak of Fierson's mill again. 
It is quite evident to us that the purpose for which South Fork 


‘was created was drainage. That is its job today and has been its 


work from its inception. But its work today, in its upper course,fi 
for a few miles, is very light. As we look at familiar places of it: 
channel, the banks seem much closer together than formerly and tha 
channel is dry except for occasional pools. In early days there 
there was enough water to fill several mill ponds. Now we doubt ff 
there is enough water end of the South Fork to maintain a pond like 
Andrew D. Pierson had. Those old mill ponds hed to starā a steady 
run of the mill and keep a good head of water. The water supply of 
today would not keep a mill running very long. ` EE OY 
We have been looking fr and getting glimpses of South Fork 


as it has appeared from its birth, and during the last hundred years. | 


There was a plentiful flow of water in the creek in the early 
days, drawn from ponds and swamps that enabled the stream to keep up: 
a steady flow. But when the drainage of those supporters of the 


- creek was brought about, and land also thoroughly drained, then the 


creek commenced to dry up. -Anā now it begins to look as 1f we had 
gone to an extreme in drainage, and desert conditions confront us. 
Deforestation has also been bad for us. But there is another 


. look we want you to take of this stream. The stream that you see 
- today is flowing in the bottom or valley of a very such larger chan- 
` nel, very easily seen at Jersey when you look for it. This channel, 
- Which flowed full of water ages ago, was a mighty river, whose width 
7. at Jersey can be estimated by computing the distance from the crest 


+ of the Peter Headley hill to the crest of the hill that leads into 


the village from the west. It is from this hill that one gets a 


We have said that this river was created for drainage. What 


. Ye should have said is that drainage created the river. That is 


where demand comes in. 


From whence came the water to be drained avay? It cane from 


` that great sheet of glacial ice which had come down from the Lake 


Superior regions in Canada. Its front lay across Ohio n.E. to s.wW., 


with about one-half of Licking county covered by it. This period 
¿took place during a long cold seeson. In time warmth began to dis- 


Place the cold period, and then the glacier began to melt. It was 
then that the water began to cut channels back from Licking river. 
There were three of these channels, the North and South Forks of the 


` Licking River, and Raccoon Creek between them, which we think wes 


the largest of the three. 
As the ice melted greet volumns of water were released which 
Cur these channels back as fast as tho ice receded. The length of 


these rivers tells us how far this process went in our local territor | 


` Good Viewof this channel both up and down stream. d 
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eon eee ; le north of Fataskala, 
- Now when the ice had retreated te eee SC eRe fees Cond oe 
e the waters began to cut some tributá Probably none are sore then 
Wé th side. “e note eight of them. atete Dona cuiri anat 
CO te miles long, but their size show that the water 
daa ee one of these short chasms comes ont Ee 
"2 * cutting through the old fair ground in the WEE ites 
ioe Second comes out ef the Jacob Anderson fara. a EE 
: Hollow." The fourth comes out east of Headley deen ee 
Big Hollow on the Farber farm. This is aaa a e SE E 
them. There scoms to have been a high piece of nie d le aa oe , 
` so it found its way out to the left, leaving a fine va ls ar 
a, island in front of its couth. The sixth is mile pea Prices Ce 
* " Gondit's-run on the east side of Jersey. Eighth e ndiar S M 
1 © N.W. of Jersey village. Moots Run, a tributary of accoon Se Si 
f Albans twp. 18 another such chasm and it is a big one. SE R 
the work of the water from one vievpoint, the cutting OF. Se 
channels was creative; from another viewpoint it was E Zu 
rivers are created by erosion and as long as water flows crosion 
ES S the tremendous power of flowing water we 
underatand the meanderings of a strean's channel over its valley 
floor, changing to where it will, but always carrying both banks 
along in the change; which is to say, that as one bank is cut avay, 
` the opposite one is built up. Our observation is that a stream of 
d . Water uses a channel, wide and deep enough to carry its load. As 
U the load grows lighter the channel Grows narrower. At Jersey we 
- note that South Fork is about half the width it formerly was, 


these embryonic chasms that our "old road" threads its way from 
Pataskala to Jersey. As you ride along on this old road take an- 
other look at the hills and dales along its course. You will ses 


much roughened up and enclosed by comparatively level land. At 
Jersey the river banks rise to about the Sane height on both sides 
of it. As we 80 downstream, the banks! formation changes, and 
for the most part, slopes away from the river by a gradual grade, 
and has no tributaries above Pataskala larger than ditches. 

In the foregoing we have followed this stream in what we said 

f j - “Te want to say now Something 

about it as a creek and our familiarity with it. 

- You know that to a boy a stream of water, big or little, is a 
Wonderful Place. The big things in summer were swimming and fishing; 
in the winter, Skating. In our section of the creek there were three 
SWimming holes before we got to Pierson's mill pond. The "Buckeye", 
Le atari there by name, but not in the same place as when we used it., 

n Asa Horn's woods was the second place. Thompson's place was the 
Fork decided on a change 
1 » at the same time filling up the 
mhile > We expect C. P. Thompson coulda Point out its location, 
e Ple tence, 1t was there trat our 
- This expanse of water covered 10 to 15 
e In fishing, it was the Place of "Great Ixpectations," for 
always expected to cabh a big fish. 


© never saw a big fish that camo from there, but Ton Bracken 


HA 
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sai his grandfather Pierson caught a big catfish. When wo wanted to 
know where and how, he said he selected a place where he sat still 
for a long time, which implied that the fish came to him to be caught. 
As this pond was common fishing ground, it wes kept fisned out and 
the poor little fish had no chance to grow big. 

Two of the successful fishermen of those days were John and 
Frank Pierce. They seemed to know where to drop a worm in front of 
a fish, and they pre-empted the place. If somone dropped a hook in 
the same place, he heard a yell: "Get out of there!- ¡hen we visited 
the scene of Pierszon's mill some years ago, all signs of it were gone. 
Anos Courter told us that he and his father demolished the mill, 
what was left of it, after the "dam burst." 

Condit's Run with its little valley was a part of our environ-. 


ment. It was there that most 08 our winter coasting was done. 5 


was there that Geo. L. Osborn sat on a slow moving big sled and :* 
allowed the sled to bump his knee against a tree. It resulted in 
. the loss of his leg in after years. s 


S Josiah L. Ward 

We will now sketch Josiah L. Ward to you in the language 
of Eben Condit. Mr. Ward has already been introduced to us by 
Lewis C. Marsh. 

He waa descended from Geo. Ward of Branford, Conn. through 
John, Josiah, Lawrence and Samuel. Josiah was born in Bloomfield, 
N. J. in 1775. He married Phoebe Davis or Davidson of the same 
place in 1796. She died in Jersey twp. in 1833. He marricd, 
second, Eliza Tuttle, who survived him. His children, who were all 
by his first wife, were; Stephen Russell, James Fordham, Phebe, 
Margaret, Samuel H., Julia H., Josiah Jr. 

Stephen R. married. He died in Delaware Co., Ohio. James 
Fordham died in Soldiers' Home at Dayton, Ohio. rhebe (of Josiah) 
married, first, Thomas Ogden Meeker, (of Elijah). Their two 
children were Ceok, who lived in Delaware Co., an Mary, who mar~- 
. ried Augustus Capell, and who raised their family on the farm os 
cupied by Jesse Fletcher, Adam Trish, and others. The children 
ofpika Capells esre, Thomas O., Henry A.,Daniel, Austin E., 
Margaret, Phebe, and Minnie. . 

e Phebe (of Josiah) married second John Berger Sr., by whom 
“she had four sons; John Jr., Samuel, Garner, and Josiah W. (whom 


. ve all know as "Si".) Samuel lived in liarysville, Chio; Garner, 


in New York state, Si lived in Jersey the first years of his 
married life, then east of town, and finished his days in Granville. 

John Jr. lost his life in the Civil War. Samuel H. (of Josiah) 
married first_Caroline Whitehead (of Isaac). They lived in Iowa, 
where his wife died. We find no record of any children born to 
Samuel and Caroline. Returning to Ohio, he married, second, 
Elizabeth A. Whitehead, relict of David B. Whitehead. She was a 
Gaughter of Orin Barnes, who lived near Alexandria. 

- Julia A (of Josiah) married Mark D. Martin (of Lewis). 

Mask D. was a blacksmith and had a shop one time in Jersey vilzase. 
They moved to Terre Haute; Ind. Four of their children were; 
Horace, Parky, Elgin, and .Xossie. : 

Rev. Josiah Jr. married twice. He died at the home of his 
son in 1897 at Wooster, Ohio, nearly 90 years of age. 

The trip of inspection that Josiah Ward and Rev. Jacob Tuttle 
made to Ohio in 1817 so pleased Mr. Ward with the soil and pro- 
ducts of Licking county that in the autumn of 1816 he moved his 
family to Ohio and rented a small farm in what ves Irville in the 
Boutheastern part of the county. During the following winter he 
came to Jersey two. with a view of purchasing a farm. At that 
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time occurred the first interview between two men who, with Lewis 
Martin, afteraards became the religions Patrarchs of the south end 


- of Jersey twp. Abner Whitehead was anxious to have Mr. Ward settle 


here. Ward consented with the promise of Abner that he would stand 
by him in the establishment aná maintenance of religious service 
4n the settlement, a contract honestly entered into and faithfully 
carried out. Xenia Martin became a co-worker with them in 1821-23. 
The anti-slavery agitation of leter years produced differences 
between Werd and other men, but no estrangement and the death of. ~- 
each severed a tender cord in the heart of the surviving untíl-aU -- 
were transported to that home not made with hands, where all agree: * 
Mir. Ward never left unhealed a breach in his friendly rela- 
tions with his neighbors. ‘hile he was building a house Tor 


‘Wickliffe Condit a dispute occurred one day leaving unpleasant íh ` 


feelings with both. They lived about a mile apart. On the follov- 
ing morning about one o'clock Ward presented himself at Condit's 


cabin seeking forgiveness, saying that he could not sleep until it 


was obtained. This incident had a wonderful affect on the after 
life of Wickliffe, who was a man of plain blunt speaking of his 
mind without intending offense, aná dropping the matter from his 
thoughts. Ke l 

ir. “Ward had been en elder 4n the church a Bloomfield, N. J. 
and continued as such here until his death. His life aB a 
christian church member Was complete. His quaint and impromptu 
manner of address in the 5. S. and in the prayer meeting was the 
kináliest and most effective of any of those appeals often heard 


An the meetings. He enjoyed good health through life. His death 


was one of those which mark a period in our own minds and induce 
anxiety in the contemplation of the future of our immediate sur- 


` roundingB. Others there were to take his place, but none to fill it. 


So we go on, one by one, An all the history of mankind. 


` Churches and neighborhoods, some to more fragrant memory SS eter- 
_ nity approaches. Elijah and David Meeker, David Feffers, and 


Samuel Ogden came to Ohio together in 1619. Ogden was a descendant 


‘of Governor Ogden of New Jersey. His wife was Rachel Lyon and they 


have numerous descendants in. and around Gahanna, O. a 
Elijah Meeker married Leyo and David Peffers married FUlly, 


e sisters of Semuel Williams. 


These men had between then, $1000 and they bought jointly the 


UN. We $ section 23. Meeker had the west half and Peffers the east 


half of the quarter section. (Peffers was the old chair maker of 


- whom Mr. Marsh wrote. 


Elijah was a passive man of no considerable ambition. He 

reared a numerous family: Thomas 0O. married Phebe Ward (of Joshah); 
Hannah married Samuel Osborn; Catherine married Rinchard Osborn; 
Susan married John Osborn; Rebecca married Jabez Whitehead (of Abner); 


"Elizabeth married James F. Ward (of Josieh); Lot married Margaret 


Armoid (of Chas. A.); Nancy married John Reese. Nergaret, wife cf ` 
Lot, survived then all, living uytil 1698. Of her hr. Condit writes: 
We are loth to pass without a tribute of respect to her. She had 


.. her second husband, nemed Walters, of no repute. ‘With him she lived 


$n Van Wert county. She has seen life in all its phases. With an 


- iron constitution she has been the pioneer in all the equipment of 
< a successful life. Then 4n the valley of vant ami abuse, very close 


to the broken heart. Now going with gifts and kind office to the 


“needy, and serving. Then herself again the recipient of the kind 


devotion of friends in her destitution. In her old age fairly como 
fortable and her beautiful christian charatter brightened by discip- 
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line, reflects her intimacy with the Master. She was my mother's 

neighbor. When us children were sometimes left for a few hours, in 

_ the absence of parents, began the ecquaintance of Margaret and the 
writer, in the frequent spankings I got for insubordination. 

Nearly all tho children of Elijah died in early maturity or 
prime of life. They were of vivacious temperment and enjoyed the 
innocent pleasures of life, so that the neighborhood was sèkdom in 
want of gossip. The Meckers always had a ready repartee for any 
statement of complaint. One of the girls on a Sunday afternoon, re- 
turning from a call, was passing Wickliffe Cond1t's house, when he 
repremanded her for Sabbath deseeration. Fixing her eyes steadily 
and earnestly upon him she replied," Wickliffe, if you had been in 

. the house reading your bible you would not have seen me." 

The three Osborn boys who married the three Weeker sisters, 

. were sons of Richard Osborn, co-settler with Peter Headley and 

others. All that wes left of the Meeker home that we saw, was his 

old barn and orchard on the banks of Indian Run. From Catherine 

Meeker's marrage to Rinehard Osborn 18 descended the Jersey family 

of Enos, who married Emily Whitehead, only daughter of Abram 

Whitehead. Tho children of Enos and Emily were: Larkin, who married 

" Martha Rochelle; Bertran P., who merried Alice Show; Mary, married 
. Lysander Condit; Alma, married Hayne Puffer; Lucy, married Samuel 

Snyder; John, merried Mary Darby; Enos, married Emma Loomis; George 

L., married Dehlia Meeker. i 
'. Of the Park family Amos is the only one we have a sketch of, 

+ but there was an Aaron Park living in St. Albans twp. in an early 
` day, probably a brother of Amos. Then there was a John Park who 

. lived in Jersey villege, whom, we were told, built the home east of 
‘the carriage shop. Possibly a son of Amos. He went to Lawrence, Kans. 

:. Amos Park was a man of much promise in the early days of Jersey 
. twp. He died a young man in Dec. of 1825. His wife was Sarah Edwards . 

-* whom he married in Hampshire co., Va. They settled in Jersey two. 

: An 1820. He bought the N. E. Z section 18 (now owned--1898--by 5. 

W.. Williams.) Their cnildren were, Martha, who married J. J. Nelson 

Williams; John married Nancy Hill; Lucinda married Asa Shipps. 

Amos’ death was a heavy blow to the new settlement, and especially 
“ to his fanily. A child was born after nis death, and with this babe 


"at her breast and her little children around her, she faced the 


. worlá 4n a new country. Some years afterward she married Aaron 

_ Duckworth, brother-in-law to Richard Beem. Amos Park was buried in 
. the first cemetery in the township, on the farm near the residence 

of S. W. Williems. Bertram P. Williams as a grandson of Anos. She 
‘died in 1909, aged 75. Amos Park's cabin home was on the N&S road, 
east of Jersey, and for years the site was marked by evergreen trees, 
probably a quarter mile north of the present residence of Frank ER 
Been. s . 
.., The house that Deacon Ward built for himself, as we have already 
mentioned, was a commodious two-story structure and had four fire- 
places, as we remember it. Two of them were on the second floor, 
Which was very unusual. This house burned on a Thanksgiving morn- 

ing in 1876, Mr. Condit says, but our memory says it was a later 
date. Joseph W. Robb owned the place and was living there at tho 
time. This house was a hive of activity up to the passing of Jas. Re 
Tuttle, of whom we will say something later. 

Elijah Meeker and his wife were buried in Jersey cematery in 

nameless graves. 


; From the marriage of Nancy Meeker to John Reece are descended 
, . the Reece families of Jersey Twp. Their children were: Richard; 
} ‘Wickliffe; James; Nancy; possibly others. 


. Eben Condit wrote from 1884 to 1898. 


avis ¿07 The Story of Jersey's Cemetery ` Si 
Z." The burial places of the dead, in those early days, in this 
community has already been told. To whet extent, in those times, 
. - burial places vere made public, we have no means of ascertaining, but 
our gleaninga on the subject of the public cemetery at Jersey lead 
us to think that cemeteries were then mostly denominationally vrivate, 
each church organization having its own place for interments. We 
will tell you of a deeding of a piece of land, whcih eventually be- 
- came our cemetery. We will give the essential facts of this deed, 
-leaving out officiel verbiage. This deed was executed May 17, 1821 
4n Morris county, New Jersey before Thomas Dell, one of the commis- 
 Bioners of said county, for the taking of acknowledgment and proof 
¿of deeds. The deed was signed by Uzal Héddley who affirmed himself 
to be late of the township (named) in the county of Muskingum and 
“state of Ohio, for the consideration of eight dollars, sold and con- 
~ firmed to Lewis Martin, John White, and Amos Edgerley, trustees of 
“a school society of Jersey twp. , a parcel of land in said twp., 
- being a part of the op. + section23, Town2, Range 15, butted and : 
-| bounded as follows: Beginning at a sugar tree 14 inches in diameter 
An the south side of the road leading from Joseph Headley's to 
: Charles Williams, the tree standing eight roads and twenty lengths 
) , North forty*five degrees East of said J. Headley's spring; then 
; east sixteen rods to Stake for a corner; thence west sixteen rods 
to a stake for a corner, thence north twenty rods to the plece of 
_ beginning, containing two acres streat measure. k f 
Ge . Our first comment on this deed is that Uzal Headley ( a son of 
_ Joseph Headley) owned here the parcel of land from which these two 
“acres was taken, but how much land ne owned, we do not know. Lewis 
Headley later became the owner of this. Tradition tells us that he 
donated the land-for Jersey's cemetery, but that does not anpear to 
"be correct, as his name does not appear in any transfer of the title | 
of the land. John R. Robb told us once that when Lewis died, some 
l E to his burial in the cemetery. He said that Stephen 
“3: Harrison (the writer's grandfather) settled that question by saying 
_. . that 1f he was good enough to give the land he was good enough to 
_ ¿be buried in it. 
LP + +. Our second comment 18 as to the purpose for which tract of land 
. was deeded to a school society. It would appear to be for the purpose 
of establishing a school, but in a scrap of history given us in an 
; historical-sermon by Rev. D. R. Colmery, preached in the Jersey 
, Presbyterian church July 30, 1876, he says this: " In 1821 a hewed 
log school house, designed also for public worship by all denomin- 
ations, was raised as far as the eaves. It stood in this condition 
R year or two before 4% was finished æ as to be occupied. It stood 
within the enclosure of the present cemetery, a few feet S. W. of -the 
gitte (in 1876). 5 
Ji - One stone which supported a corner of that old log building is 
Y get in its original position, near the cemetery's center. We saw the 
site in a day when three were in position. We hope tne one will remain 
a monument to that pioneer log schoolhouse. 
In reading Mr. Colmery's staterent, you will note that a re- 
- ligious purpose appears, and this was not strange. In that growing. 
community several teligious denominations Were represented, cach de- 


` sirous of a place of worship, but none able to have one place of 
their omm. So an attempt was made to Have one place for all. 
Our next comment must be about the sugar tree and road. The 
deed says that a sugar tree h4dinchés in didmeter marke the wf. N. 
- .cornerof a certain two-acre tract of land and that this tree was on 
: the south side of the road leading from Joseph Headley's to Charles 
Williams. The description of the land in this old deed males the 
‘original north boundary line about 36 feet south fo the present north 
boundary of the cemetery. (Note-- The grave of Asa Horace Whitehead 
igs on the original boundary line.) The old road from Headley's to 
Willians passed right along this boundary line and we will tell you 
why. In early days there was a clay hill a rod or so north of the 
north cenetery boundary, extending from the foot of the hill to the 
top. Its face was about a rod wide, and the hill was 6 to S feet 
higher than general grade of the ground. On the summit of this hill 
the boys, in Civil War times, filled with the military spirit, had 
dug a cellar-like excavation which they called the "Old Fort", and 
from which boomed Jersey's old cannon made from a broken mill crank, 
250 times when the war was over. 
==... The first hill or road entering Jersey from the east descended 
: between the original boundary line of the cemetery and that clay pile. 
If you will stand by the front steps of the Presbyterian church and 
look east toward Joe H. Fravel's you will catch the direction the old 
road that came toward Joseph Headley's, and you can see a bit of the 
old roadway in the N. W. corner of the present school grounds. But 
- let us go back. The time came when the old road was abandoned and 
: the present day road was established on the north side of the pile of 
clay. We don't know when those road changes took place, but long 
. + before our day. : 

"e About 1870 the citizens of the community decided that the old 
-olay knot should- be made of some service, so they took enough of it 
. to £111 in the old roadway up to the same grade of the cere tery , thus 

¿4 increasing its width to the north about 36 feet. 
GC And now we must go back and tell you when the cemetery was found- 
"ed. Twelve years had elapsed from the time Uzal Headley deeded those 
- two acres to a School Society, composed of Lewis Martin, John White, 
“aná Amos HM. Edgerley.. We know very little of what happened during the 
"7 twelve years, but we can say that in a general way the settlers vere 
+ bettering their condi tion. 
GE On the 14th day of May 1833, the three men above: named executed 
a:deed in favor of Peter Headley and Aaron Noe, trustees of Jersey | 
twp., transferring to them the same tract of land thet had been deed- 
“ed to them by Uzal Headley. The description was the same except that 
” the sugar tree had given way to a stake. The consideration was one 
>. dollar and the specifications were that the land was to be used for 
tbe express purpose of a Public Burying ground end for no other pur- 
- 1 pose whatever, except 80 feet of said lot front and rear on the east 
-` Bide which said part therein excpeted is to be kept for school and 
A. other public purposes. c 
“The explanation vouched to us by Eben Condit, of the letter: 
clause in the deed, was that this came at a time when one of the 
-7 denominations of the community vas denied the privilege to worship in ' 
“a new church built at that ihme by the community, with tho undor- 
. Btanding that it was to be for all to use. 
=:-%4 When the building was completed it was organized by the dom- 
“+. nent church to the exclusion of other denominations. 
|. + + This school lot was fenced off 80 feet wide, and approximately 
"230 long, leaving a hundred feet which was considered cemetery land. 


b SE de O SI NA DE 
“t+. The subject of this story will be 1852--Getting out of the woodas-- 
me 1834; and it is somewhat rambly. There is some early day school ` 

- history, in addition to what we have already told, that we want to 
, tell. First, the traditional part--we quote Eben Condit: 

"a "There had been schools in Jersey twp. ( the J“L community) 
-:' prior to Jan. 26, 1826"°/(the date when the first three schools äis- 

~ tricts were laid out by the twp? trustees). 

Cast? The board of. twp. trustees then was the board of education, 
vested with full power in establishing and conducting of schools, 
and remained so for a long time. The last recorded act that we find 
'. by them as such a board, was in 1857. They were no doubt the board 

“ of education from st111 earlier times than we are considering. 

. Mp. Condit quotes Silas Whitehead on private or local schools 
as follows: "School was kept in a cabin about 40 rods H. W. of the 
+: plat of Jersey village by Abby Williams, daughter of Elias Willians. 
=... : "The first schoolhouse built by (in) the township stood east 
.>/ of. the village (as afterward platted) on the south side of the road 

: west of the residence of Irvin Slough (1898.") Today we would say 
:<, 8 little further east than Joe H. Fravel's residence. " And the 
-in first teacher here paid by the township vas probably Benjamín 

¿  Alvará." When ve get to the story of Dist. No.4, we will tell you 
¿how the teachers were paid in those days. "Among the teachers who 
taught in the hewed log house in the cemetery was Dr. Ezekiel 
‘Whitehead (of Isaac) and Mary White, daughterof John White Sr." 

“(She married Samel Robb Sr. In 1886 Mrs. Robb gave to the writer 
j Mr. Condit) the names of some of her pupils in 1828; William, i 
¡+ Betsey and Davis Headley (of Peter); three children of Enos Loomis; 

i Ezekiel, Isaac, and Theodore Whitehead (children of Abner); seven 
‘:¢hiléren of David Peffers; two of David lieeker's; one of Richard Hays; 
one of Lewis Headley;and three of Samuel Osborn. Four of her pupils 
were living in 1898." 
ió Relative to the first three school districts, the question 
arose with us; where were the tree school houses? and the answer, 
when we took our map and located on it the house in the cemetery 
tract, and the two tradidional houses in their prescribed locations, 
ve then had a school house for each district. The cemetery house 

“was in the N. E. corner of district No. l; the house in which Abby 
Williams taught was in the S. E. corner of No 2; and the house where 
Benjamin Alvard taught was in the S. W. corner of No. 3, the three 
very close together. . TE 

‘sis We know nothing further about those schools until. Feb. 16, 1832 
when the twp. trustees divided the twp. (this time all of Jersey twp. 
and the north half of Lima was the territory involved) into six 
-school districts. . Districts four and five were composed of territory 
of two townsnips lying on both sides of the line that diúde them. 
‘One-third of district 5 and nearly two0thirds of district 4 were on 
the Lima twp. side of the line. At its birth Dist. 4 was large, 44 
square miles. The Jersey twp. portion of 1% was composed of the. 
>, South half of Bee, 18 and all of Sec. 23, right in the centor of the 

- south part of Jersey twp. The part of Dist. 4 that was in Lima twp. 
was from the Higbee section along the twp. line eastward, 2% miles 
«long end a mile wide; and also a 2 section joining.the Higbee section 
` on the west (John White Z Sec.) 

nn, Ina previous article we told you of the severing of the com- 
=, munity union of the J.¿L. Twp. into their respective political units. 
- We are again at the seme period of their township life--this time 
"in school affairs. The dividion of school territory took place Oct. 

25, 1834 at a joint meeting of the trustees of Lima and Jersey twps., 
in their official capacity as Boards of Education of their respective 


b D , Thei cement about the boundary lines between the 
bouoohips. Their agreem PUNS 4g set forth oiar y enough. 


That agreement added a little of Lima two's territory to No. 5 in 
Jersey tup. One part of the agreement says that Adna Thompson and 
his quarter section to be set off from dist. No. 5 in Lima twp. to 
the the 4th district in Jersey twp. 

Before we go on with No. 4 we want to call your attention to 
the period of time which we said would be our subject. As we have b 
brought along the different threads of our story, we note that they 
all seemed to meet in this period of the lives of our pioneers. It 
wastnis period of time when Lima and Jersey twps. completed their 
separation in political and school government. It was at this time 
‘when the village of Jersey was platted and given official existence, 
1832-1833. It vas the period of the establishment of our cemetery. 
It vas then that the religious bodies were able to build for them- 
selves better places of worship, and as we have shown,when the 
schools had taken a big step in advance. Ur, Marsh refors to this 
period in his writings as a time of greatly improved condition of 
. the people. In time, these events took place a century ago. In 
- Btudying them, they seem as of yesterday. 

With the increase in the number of school districts in 1852, 
came a change in the method of carrying on each school. The twp. 
trustees, as boerd of education, were relieved of the burdensome 
part of their duties, which were transferred to a board of three 
directors in each district, whose duty it was to hire the teachers 
and also raise the money to pay them and build new houses. 

Each district also had a clerk and treasurer.. The school law 
of 1825 required all school teachers to have a certificate of their 
knowledge and ability to instruct, before one such could claim, 

- legally, any public money for service rendered for teaching in the 
public school. There is evidence that the law was sometimes ignored. 

District No. 4 began to function, "A. D. 1852, March 16." Ata 
called meeting of the householders of said district, a majority 
being present, Adna Thompson was chosen chairman, and Charles Arnold 
olerk of the meeting; whereupon John White Sr., William S. Williams, 
and Charles A. Armold were chosen directors of the school. Isaac 
Whitehead was chosen clerk and Adna Thompson, treasurer. A note 
says: "no funds received in his time." 

They also voted unanimously that the old school house, now 
occupied by Isaac Smith, be a site for said district. This is the ‘ 
old hewed log house in the cemetery, mentioned in our cemetery history. 

Their next meeting was held Jan. 1, 1853, at which time a new 

. board of directors, a clerk and a treasurer were elected. They were 
` John White, Enos O. Williams, and Amos M. Edgerley; Adna Thompson, - 
clerk and James F. Ward, treasurer. At this meeting the question 
Was raised of taxing themselves for enough money to buy a stove for, 
and to repair the school house. The amount needed was $32.21. So 
at a meeting on Feb. 12, the following named householders in the 
district, subject to taxation, voted that amount of tax on them- 
selves: Wm S. Williams, John White, Lewis Headley, E. O. Williams, 
Amos M. Edgerley, David Peffers, Isaac Whitehead, Wi B. Thompson, 
Edwin Marsh, Chris Topper Hiller, Josiah L. Ward, Samuel H. ‘ard, 
Abner Whiteheed, and Adna Thompson, to be paid within three montns. 

In the latter part of 1834 we find the stove in the hands of 
John White with the school board trying to raise money to redeem it. , 
In the following Oct. the stove was still unpaid for, but in pess- l 
ession of the district. 

The meeting of Oct. 15 of the householders was an important one. 

At this meeting they decided to buy a piece of land and build a new 


25echool house 


school house and finish paying for the stove. They leviec a tax of 
two hundred dollars for the purpose. The erection and furnishing of 
the school house cost $334.50; raised by tax 4209.00, donation, 25.50. 

Nothing 18 said as to where the house was built, but the site 
was the lot set aside for school purposes in the cemetery lot. 

The house, which was 20x26 , was ready for use by July 8, 1835 
when a district meeting was held in it and the directorus were in- 
structed to employ forthwith a female preceptress for three months. 

Caroline Carter seems to have been the preceptresa, although a 
minute says that she began teaching school June 27, 1835 at $1.75 
per week. 

The first teacher employed in No. 4 after the Jersey-Lima 
school agreement, was Ann Farber (from Franklin Co. She became the 
wife of Dennis B. Strait of New Albany, C.) Her salary was 1.50 
per week. 

We will close this installment with something aw ut the stove. 
Mr. Marsh knew its history well. He said that it was big and was 
named "Ten Plate,"that it served the school a long time. One lay 
during the noon hour, some of the boys broud t a half bushel of 
green walnuts from the woods and threw them into the stove just be- 
fore the teacher came from dinner and school " took usa! School was 
in session when the nuts began to explode. 


Story of School Dist. No. 4, Jersey Twp. 

‘After writing our previous article, sketching something of the 
history of Sub. Dist. No. 4, we began massing the material for its 
continuation. In doing so we copied out of the “old twp. records! 
two leases. We had read them several times but they mystified us 
because of an indefiniteness of statement. 

The first one was dated Qug. 5, 1836. The date of the second 
one was June 13, 1857, the interval between them being nearly 21 
years. They were far apart in time but when we brought them together 
. for comparison we discovered a very intimate and close relationship 

between them which we will show a little further on. 

In the first one, the trustees of Jersey twp, Hiram Gilbert and 
Samuel Osborn, leased to the directors of Sub. Dist. No. 4, E. O. 
Williams, Lewis Headley, and Edwin Marsh, a tract of h nā for a 
school site, ten rods long N. to S. and 32 feet wide, “located in ` 
the Northeast corner of a school lot deeded to the trustees cf Jersey 

_twp. for school purposes. É . 

: This land was leased in accordance with an action of the house~ l 
holders of sub dist. No. 4 taken Oct. 15, 1835, first deciding that i 
the old log bouge should receive no more repairs, then directing the i 
"Directors: to-procure a deed of a piece of land to erect a sbhool-. 
house on." (We mentioned this house in our previous article.) 

And this tract of leased hnd was the site of the first frame 
school house built in sub. dist. No. 4, and probably in the twp. ' 

` This house was paid for by a direct tax on the 31 property own- 

rs in the district, assessed and collected by themselves. The whole ¡ 
list is before us, from which we give you an illustration: The 
property of Condit & CO., merchants of the community, was appraised 
at $1800; that of Lewis Headley at $1300. These were the highest. 
The lowest'was Abner Whitehead who paid tax on $12. 

The tax rate was $2.15 per $100. The system of paying the 
teachers was as follows: First the teachers bill was established. 

Misa Caroline Carter taught 17 weeks at $1.75--329.75; second, after 
8chool was over, the whole number of days that all the children were 
in school during those 17 weeks was totaled. Then the rate per 
Pupil was found. In this case it was 14% mills, and each patron 
Paid. fom tha. -mumhar. Af Alar et neg sl ien ha E A estate Ee ia 


"use "for school and other public ppripses 
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Examples: Andrew D. Pierson paid for 323 days schooling for his 
children; Wickliffe Condit 247 days; Lewis Headley 211; Doct. Crawfut 
157; Amos M. Edgerley paid for 11 days. This method of paying 
teachers prevailed up to 1843. The highest rate per day we find 
was 3¢, and the lowest was 8} mills. - ; c 

By 1851 the people felt the need of a more commodious house. 
At a meeting held Feb. 15 that year, four propositions were voted on 
and decided in the affirmative. 

First, Shall we build a new school house? Second, That we build 
a house 24 ft. wide by 60 ft. long. Thisrd, That we build said 
house by a tax on the property of the district. Fourth, That we raise 
$400.09 to build said house to be paid in six months from the tine 
At 48 laid. The record does not show that there was any debate or 


. acrimonious feeling, but a week later there was another meeting of 


the householders of the district, who, on motion recinded in full 
the proceedings of the Feb. 15 meeting. . 

School affairs seemed to have gone along quietly for six years 
when we next find a record stating the old shhool house was sold to 
Stephen Harrison at public sale for $21; the desks and seats to E. B. 
Pierson for $1.25. 

Now here is where the second lease comes in: In this lease, 
the towáship trustees were Gardiner Wocds and O. Y. Whitehead; and 
the school directors were Stephen Harrison, Edwin Marsh, end Jesse 
Horn. The land leased afjoined that of the first lease,and the two 
pieces together made a tract 12 rods long and 80 ft. wide, compri- 
sing 3/5: of the lot reserved " for school and other. public purposes" 


- on the east side of the cemetery tract. 


These leases restricted the use of the land to school purposes 


"end cost the district $5.00 for each. Now it 19 evident ot the 


writer that when this land was abandoned for school purposes, it re- 
verted to the township, but when that time came, no one knew that 
there had been léases,hence the proceedure we mention in our ceme- 
tery history of the returning of the lend to the township. Eben 
Condit, in his writings, says that the school lot of old No. 4 re-" 
verted to the twp. by provision of the deed. The deed provided its 
only. s 
The leases provided that the school district could retain tho 


land as long as it used it for school purposes. 


Well, 1t 18 quite evident that Sub. dist. No. 4 erected a new 


“school house in 1857 but we have not been able to find a word about it. 


The building stood in the rear of the lot and on the east side. 


` The puilding was about ten years old when the writer, with a 
` YcGuffey spelling book under his arm, trudged up the hill over the 


old roadvay between the cemetery fence and the clay hill, to the 


_. school house where he stood by the chair in which Asa Kelso aat, and 
`. learned, under his instruction, to spell ab, eb, ob, ub, and that is 
‘all we remember of his instruction. 


On May 17, 1862, sub. dist. No. 10 was consolidated with No. 4, 


"and much other adjacent territory added to the district. Then at.” 


this same meeting the district was divided and a new Ho. 10 district 


formed, so that each dist. had half the village. 


- What took placo was this: Dist. No. 10 was up to then on the 
north side of No. 4. After the act of consolidation was avproved, 
the district was then divided by a north and south line, with the 
new No.10 on the west of No. 4. And then llo. 10's school house had 
to be moved from Enos O. Williams farm to Lot No. 30 in Jersey Village. 
. fhe cost of doing that was $283.37. . Crow € Co. moved the build- 
ing for $60, on to a hundred dollar lot. 


E tho_Twp. Bd. Ed. ted "th dist 
4 00 Sept, 17, 1866, of Jernoy be of a enterado bänk, digtrista, 


one house being used for a primary department and the other houso for 
the more advanced scholars." 
: And then to No. 10 the writer had to go to school where be sat 
under the instruction of Charles and Lester Jaynes and Mary Gardner 
(who became lira. Frank Coons.) ` 
+ "On Saturday, May 18? 1869, the qualified electors of Sub. dist. 
No. 4 “aná No. 10 of Jersey Twp. met pursuant to Notice according to 
law for the purpose of forming an Independent School district under 
the lew passed in 1867, Vol. 64 O. S. pages 117-118. 
CS $ Dr. zokłal Whitehead was chairman of the meeting and Ira A. 
.. Condit clerk. There were 26 ballots in the affirmative and ‘15 
‘ballots in the negative. Three school directors were electcd at 


this meeting, Enos Osbcrn was elected for 1 year, Ira A. Condit for 


¡2 years, and Lewis C. Marsh for 3 years. At a meeting of this board 
of directors on March 11, 1870, Ira A. Condit was instructed to meet 


+. the Board of Education of the township and esk them to deed to the 
|. Board of Educetion of the Independent School district the sites and 
+: houses of the two sub-districts, 4 and 10, which hed seceded from 


“the township systen. A : : 

© i- There is no report as to the action by the township board, but 
| the action must have been favorable for the Bd. of Ea? of the Ind. 

— Dist. sold the house and site in No. 10, that was, at public sale 

“ to Richard Williams for 140.00 in May. A question arises--did the 


**“act of independence of these two sub-districts nullify the two 


leases which we have mentioned, relative to the site of No. 4? 

At this same meeting it was decided to add on another story to 
the school house in what was formerly sub. dist. No. 4. That was 
-- Gone, and that two-story house did service up to 1890, when it was 

© abandoned for the present site east of the Fresbyterian church. 
,.The first teachers in the new district were John Pittsford from 

: Granville, and Kary Gardner from Johnstown. 

ee In October, 1836, S. P. Smith commenced teaching school at 417 
. per month and board himself. He was discharged Nov. 5 " for the 


(‘lack of ability to instruct." Thirty years later we find this: 


` Yeoord: "Jan 3, 1866, the directors employed J. J. Crowe to teach a 
”. month at $15. Jan. 11, 1866 discharged Mr. Crowe. Paid him $10. 
Elijah Pierson was blamed for the hiring of Mr. Crowe, who lacked 
. both knowledge and ability to instruct. Some of his students told 
“us that all he did was sit around and smoke. 
72 Jabez C. Whitehead of Abner taught the winter school of 1857-58. 
.He was’ still unpaid in 1840. In the winter season of 1847-48, John 
"H, MOntgomery tal ght four months for $62 and boarded himself. He 
“became a very prominent cattle man at Granville. On Sept. 23, 1850 
, Caleb Crane. agreed to teach school five months for $25 per month, 
“board himself, end collect his own bills. Two teachers of the 60's 
. Were famous as instructors, especially as disciplinarians. The first 
‘one vas Rose P., Thrall. The boys called her "old Rosa." She: K 
: taught in "old No. 4" about three years. In 1866 came David Thames, 
:. A Granville Welchman. He had been warned that there were boys in. 
"No. 4 that vere "bad ones." Alfred J. Condit was a little tardy-on 
David's opening morning. As he went to his seat in the back of the 
room hd cracked Al Monroe over the head with his cap. He was at once 
ordered out in front like this: "Come out here, sir, I've heard of 
you before, sir." And right there and then A. J. got a good licking, 
- the old method of dry cleaning. 
As the. boys of No. 4 finished school and grew into the years of 
.Belf reliance some of them went west. Larkin D. Osborn to Wichita, 
Kan.; A. J. Condit to Minneapolis. Having been chums in their 
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school-day devilitries, they met one time in Wichita for a visit. In 
the course of the visit Osborn said to Condit, "Come with me, I have 
something I want you to see." Condit was piloted to the morgue, whore, | 
on a marble slab, reposed a sheet-covered form. The sheet was turncd 
down and exposed all that was mortal of a white haired woman, "Old 
Rosa.". They gave her a decent sepulchre. 

_ The first teachers in the two0story house were Miss Hellie 
Whitehead, grammar room, and Mary Gardner, primary room. After them 
came Samuel If. LeCrone, Harriet Fyle, Clarendon B. Metcalf, Mattie 
Trone, Addie Robb, Anna D. Gay, Georgia Taylor, Charles 5. Cherington 
and many others. Metcalf is yet living in Findlay, O.; Addie Robb 
(irs. J. Y. Woodruff).living west of Jersey; Georgia Taylor in 
Pataskala; Cherington is an attorney in Columbus. f 

One of the questions that Hetcalf in 1873 put to his school one 
. day was," How many of you pupils expect to be living in 1900." A, 
e hands went up. There are quite a number of them living yet. / 
A . SÉ Abner Whitehead E 
7 -Something of the life and character of Abner Whitehead has al- 
ready been given, but with Eben Condit's writings at hand, much can 
be added to what has been given. 
He was descended from the Whitehead family of New Jersey. His 
grandfather's name was Isaac. Do not know who his grandmother wes. 
a. _ The children of Isaac were Onesimus; Joseph; Samuel; John; 
= Joshua; Timothy; Sarah; Ruth. 
. Onesimus married Rebecca Condit, of Morristewn, New Jersey. 
- They had nine children, viz: Ezekial; Silas, Hulda; Asa; Isaac; Eliz- 
abeth; Hannah; Abner; Ruth. 8 
= Asa married Abigail Lacpy, widow of John Eates. They lived in 
New York state and moved to Ohio in 1815, locating in Franklin county. ` 
: Isaac and his wife, Elisabeth» Paine, with their children, also 
came to Ohio. : 
_. Abner, who married Abigeil Condit in New Jersey, came with his 
_ family to Ohio in 1816 to the home of his brother Asa. (Eben Condit 
. ` says to the home of his nephew Asa.) He was accompanied by his 
>, sister Huldah and her husband, Samuel Williams of Caldwell, N. J., 
aná also his sister Elizabeth. 
2.2” From these three brothers, Asa, Isaac, and Abner, are descended 
“+ the Whiteheads of Lima and Jersey townships, in Licking county. 
d _ Huldah, who married Samael Williams, left descendants in the 
` Williams line. After the lapse of more than a century only a few of 
: the ancestral names are left in these two townships. 

E ae . The children of Abner and Abigail were Jabez C., born in 1806; 
David S., born in 1807; died 1810; Isaac, 1809-1858; Lucinda, 1811-. 
"1848. She married Enos O.. Williams 1804-1875; Asa Horace, 1813-1888; 

`: Ira Onesimus; 1816-1840; Phebe S. 1818-1819; Ezekial, 1819-1868; . 
Theodore F. 1821-1908. l 
a . Three of these children were born in Ohio. Abner brought with 

` him $3600 (protebly in gold) from the sale of inherited realty... 

Mr. Condit once said to us that this realty was a distillery. In- 

that day it was a respectable business, the product energy to the man 
¿of hard physical labor. Associated with quinine, it was a medicine 

d for their ills, and it assisted in giving of hospitaiity. It was 
: a common household article--not the degenerate curse of today. Scme- 
time in the year of his coming to Ohio, he entered the S. W. 2% Sec. 
19 in Jersey twp. where he built a cabin in three or four days and 
moved into it. About 1830 he built á frame house on this quarter 


where he and his wife remained trough life. = 
: ` E ; sëtz 


This house is the one in which Walter and Ira whitehead last 

lived in Jersey twp. 
We will relate here that Samuel Williams, brother-in-law of 
‘Abner, entered the S. E, % Sec. 18 at the same time and date that 


proved to be the best. This Samuel Williams was grandfather of the 
¿late Sylvester Whitehead Williams, who lived in the ancestral home. 
From what is so far given, the inference is that Abner lived on 
his original quarter of lend all his life, but it is known that 
- prior to 1825 he was living on the south half of the N. E. 2 Sec. 
. 24, where he had built a dam across the south fork of the Licking, 

. using the water to run a log grist mill located on the "Jackson- 
ville and John's Town" road. This dam must have been constructed 
before the road ves Surveyed and located, as this road, in crossing 

- -the creek valley, wag deflected to the east to get by the dam and 
‘Indian run. This deflection cut through the acres of land sold by 
Abner to Wickliffe Condit, and lost to Condit about Loo acres, which 
reverted to Whitehead with the elapse of time. Two acres of land 
in those days was of small consideration--$4.00, anyhow. 
_Wehaze mentioned this matter to account for the curve in the 
road at this point. 

l Certain inferences in the old road records indicate that Abner 
sold this half quarter section to Samuel L. Axtell, wno owned the 
north half of the same quarter. 

And now Mr. Condit remarks on the whiteheads of Morristown, - 

N. J. in general and of Qbner in particular: 

" The Whiteheads of Morris county, N. J. in the closing years 
of the 1700's and the first half of the 1800's, were: of unusual 
prominence and usefulness, both in public affairs and in the olā 

` Presbyterian church at Norristown. The sessional records of that 
© church (issued 1890) the character of the family is indicated as 
that of sober advancing citizenship aná constant attendance at church. 
- - ."Abner and his wife had occupied a high social position in N. J. 
- and it seems strange that they would forgo those conditions and take 
up life in the woods of Jersey twp. in Ohio. It is safe to Say at 


“means in the support of religious privileges in the neighborhood, 
' especially in connection with the Presbyterian church, in which he 


"The Whiteheads were giants in stature. Abner, with his brother 
- Isaac and his sisters, Huldah Williams and Elizabeth Callahan, form 
- ed a very interesting group as they occupied a pew in the old Jersey 


“They were all full men and women in church affairs and society. 

"Abner was the oner of more than 1000 acres of land in Jersey 
twp. at one time." 

And now a little about his children: His son Jabez died about 
1892 at Rushville, Ill. His first wife was Rebecca Heeker (of Elijah). 
The second was a widow Steele. He left several children in the west. 

Isaac died in early life in Tllinois where he had gone on business 
He married Elizabeth Martin, daughter of Lewis Eartin, the vioncer. 
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They had five children; Lewis Martin, Leander, David, Lucinda, Eva. 
She lived a widow in Jersey until her children were old enough to do 
for themselves, when she and her daughter Lucinda moved to Pataskala. 

Lucinda marricd George Bowie. The family moved to Eldorado, 
Kansas, where "Aunt Gs, Betty" had two children, David and Eva 
living, and where she died (1909.) Her mental faculties were remark- 
ably atrong to the end of her days. 

Lucinda (of Abner) married Enos O. Williams (her cousin.) W411 
tell of her family later. ; 

f Asa Horace died in 1888. Married Yary C. Carter (of Elias.) 
They had two children, Electa and Mary. Mary married Alvah A. Rolison. 
Horace Seldon Rolison is their son. A daughter died young. 

Ezekial married Mary Salts. They went to Iowa where they raised 
a family. ~ ; 9 

Theodore F. married first, Jane Bushfield. His second wife was 
a widow, Sarah Anderson. Her maiden name was Sarah Jane Catnerine 
Doddson. Theodore had children by both marriages. Three of them 
are Walter and Ira O. of Westerville, Ohio and Hrs. Charlotte Spring 
of Columbus. l 

Of Abner's children, we knew Asa H. and Theodore F. Was well 
acquainted with Asa? HAving lived neighbor to him five years. 

" “Uncle Horace," as we all called him, was one of the ‘whitehead 
giants in stature, and his "understanding covered much ground. 
Orvil A. Pierson used to tell him that he could not make his boots 

“until nice weather came, so he could work outdoors. An anecdote 
that came to us is this: - 

l One time when Uncle Horace was in Orve's shop, (O. A. Pierson 
was known to us all as Orv,) some one was there who gave Uncle 

Horace a good inspection. Then he ventured the remark:" I have 

been studying the philosophy of your feet." 

" What is your conclusion?" asked Uncle Horace. 
" I think," said the other, " that when the lord made you and 

- stood you up against the fence to dry, that some of the mud ran down 

and lenghhened your feet." 

Uncle Horace was a fine man in every respect. His pastimo in 

the last few years of life was croquet. f 


Ode Charles A. Arnold 
Charles A. Armold was a native of Morris county, N. J. He came 
to Jersey-Lima twp. community in its early day--1820. Pe lived one- 
half mile east of Jersey village (before there was a village) on 
the south side of the road. 
Here he cleared 22 acres of land for Amos M. Edgerley for which 
he received 30 acres which is now (was) the Ruton farm, later owned 
by Richard D. Brown, then Cyrus C. Headley at 3125 per acre. We do 
not know where the 22 acres of land lay. No doubt it lay in the N. i 
E. + sec. 23. Later Mr. Armold became the owner of S. =. sec. Í gec. 
4 in Lima twp; afterward pwned by Silas Whitehead. 
l We have no record as to whom Mr. Armold married. His children 
were 1, Bruce, who married. He died in the south: 2, Stephen, married 
#kee Whitehead; Margaret, who married, lst, Lot Keeker (of Elijah), 
2nd, John Walters (see Mr. Condit's tribute to Margaret in a previous 
article.); 4th Jane, who married Richard Rhodes (of John.); 5, Victor, i 
(born Dec. 14, 1821.) Married (April 11, 1843)/Ann E. eldest daughter i 
of Wickliffe Condit. Victor had learned the tanner's trade of Nr. 
Condit. He went into business as a tanner and manufacturer of shoes 
in Galena, Ohio. In 1865 ne moved to Champaign county, Jll., where he 
followed farming. They had nine children. 2 
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"In early manhood Armold was intemperate. Many anecdotes 
relating to Mr. Armold and his associates are matters of tradition, 
which do not deserve preservation. In Armold's family bible (now in 
Illinois) is recorded this significant memorandum: ‘Jan. 5, 1851. 
This day I do resolve to abstain drinking ardent spirits for one 
year, if God so should be so merciful to spare my life, with the 
hope I may ever after refrain from it; and may God in his infinite 
goodness bless me this resolution. (signed) Charles Armold.' 

" The written resolves a man (like ourselves) now nearly 50 
years in eternity, struggling with an evil habit, probably his 
greatest, realizing his dependence on a Higher Fower to strengthen , 
and restrain, sensible of his own inability to prosecute his own 
good intentions; realizing also the struggle of a human soul with 
its material propensity to evil, Armold repeatedly drank after this, 
but the writer knew him quite well from 1845 to 1850, and his life 
during these five years is remembered as being a quiet one of good 
habits and christian Sabbath-keeping habits. The latter part of his 
life was spent in Galena where he died in 1850." (By Eben Condit,1898.) 

"In 1828-'29, squirrels, crows, and blackbirds became so 
numerous as to be destructive to growing crops. The farmers of the 
community organized two companies for the extermination of the pests, 
the defeated company to pay for a supper and refreshments at “harles 
A Armold's. 

The cpatain of one company was John Osborn; the captain of the 
other division vas a man named Rose. All hands met upon an agreed 
time to count tails and scabps. Whiskey was plenty. Then a dog 
fight enlivened the occasion, which the woners took up; then members 
of the competing companies became involved in the fight to such an 
extent that the count was abandoned. Armold lost the price of the 
whishy." 

- He served the twp. as constable, 1825-26. He served the Presby. 
church as trustee for two years. 


Re ergy eet Oe Benjamin Cook 
a Of Mr. Cook there 18 not much to tell. He was clerk of the 
Bd. of Ed., Dist. No. 4 in 1836-7-8, and had four children of school 
age. But there is a story that we mudy4 must tell. 
: :" When BenjamainCook raised his hewed log house in 5. Jersey 
twp. (the Higbee sec.) on the farm of the late John Donévan, he 
‘determined that there should be no whisky drank on the occasion, 
Bo provided that the hands were to be invited (selected) neighbors, 
and whisky left out of the refreshments. ‘hen the square of the 
building was up, Chas. Beardsley (who had S. E. + sec. 25 in Jersey 
l) twp.) took a jug of whikly, which someone had brought, ignorant of 
Cook's wish,. carried it to the top of the structure and poured the 
contents on the four corners, saying 'he would not cheat the dumb 
building on account of the meanness of its owner. '" 
i Tradition says that this was the first building raised in the 
: J.-L. community without whisky. 


we Pa ae - Richard Hays - 

Es H Richard Hays was born in Ireland. In the year imediately 
“following the American Revolution, emigrants to America from England 
were exposed to all possible restraints, and Hays narrowly escaped 

“capture. When the vessel he was on sailed, he had concealed nimself 
in an empty water cabk until the ship was well out to sea. On his 
arrival in New York, he was sold for his passage to Gen. Gould, of 
Essex county, N. J. 


`> He was & young man of much promise professionally, and also in 


"Store business. He came from Johnstown where his father, a native 


residence of Dr. Ezekíal Whitehead while he practiced medicine, and 
- also of his Buccessor, Dr. William C. Bracken, who died in 15872. 


= An 1834. His Sister, Marita, married John White Jr. They raised a 


” He was married at Caldwell, H. J. to Hannah Noe (of Abram) 
_ and came with her to Jersey twp., Ohio, in 1820. He bought of 
Vark Derrah, (a brother-in-law of Lewis Hartin) the W. A of S. We 
: 2 Sec. 24 on which he settled and afterward built the brick house, 
. the home of Rev. Mrs. Wm. Trone 1898. (A late owner was Levi Strait.) 
"Zi Haya remained there until 1839 when he sold his farm to Henry 
Besse, and moved to Rochelle, 111., where he died in 1868. He wag a 
. member of the Jersey Presbyterian church and served seven years ag 
a trustee. - 
. y " Of his wife: She was a substantial help to her husband. A 
. Nelghbor gave her a lousy colt that was nearly dead. She nursed it 
` back to horsehood and in two years sold it for enough money to com- 
plete the Payment on the farm, 
They became wealthy in Illinois. By will, with the consent of 
. hls wife, Hr, Eays property was passed to his children at his death, 
“ By that act Mrs. Hays suffered neglect by the children she had 
_ raised. She died in Iowa at the age of 81." $ 


IW 5% De. Edward C. Beecher 
Dr. Edward'c. Beecher became & resident of Jersey twp. in 1831. 


business. He was for a time a partner of Wickliff Condit in the 


of England, lived and Gied. l 

S © Dr. Beecher gained the respect of ell who knew him and vas 

Bpoken of by one of his acquaintances, the venerable Silas Whitehead, 

in the most respectful manner. When Jersey village was laid out in 

: 1832, Beecher bought the N. W. corner lot (lot 9) in the center of 

"L the village, on which he began building a house. The house, much 
changed, is still Standing (1935). This house and lot was also the 


" Dr. Whitehead outlived Dr. Bracken about 16 years. Dr. Beecher died 


` girl named Caroline Robb, daughter of Samuel Robb Sr. whose wife 
. Was Mary White, a sister of John White Jr. Caroline married 
Stephen Metcalf of Anderson Ind. Marita died at the home of her l 
e Tg in Indiana and was buried in Jersey cemetery in 1898, 
aged 84. < : 


"wi ACHT: Andrew D. Pierson 
3." Andrew D. Pierson came from Norris county, N. J. to Jersey 
. twp. (the J.-L. community) in 1820 or'21, 
"His parents and two brothers also came from the same county. 
. They settled in McKean twp., Licking county, . probably. after Andrew 
came to Jersey twp. l ` f 
$ " Morris county, N. J. was well represented in McKean twp. ag 
- well as in Jersey twp. l > 
` "Elias Howell of MeKean twp., who represented the District 
“in congress one term, was a Morris co. N. J. man whose wife was a 
sister of Andrew D. Pierson. Se 
. -" Andrew Pierson learned the tanner's trade with Wicklifr 
Condit. They were associated for 20 years in the tannery, shoe 
Bhop, and store. They subsequently bought 320 acres together s. e. 
of Jersey where they jointly owed a water mill for many years 
` Note- This 320 acres of land, as we study it out was quarter 
Section 4 and 7 in the Higbee sec. of Lima twp. This land was 
Subsequently med by Samuel Farber and Richard Courter and their 
heirs. . ? , 
: F, 1 
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Pierson's wife was Marietts Williams ( sister of Enos williams, 
and aunt of Sylvester W. Williams.) She died in 1851 at 49. He 


An 1869 at 71. Their children were: Julia, died single; George, 
married Lucinda French. He died in Tllinois.; Charles, married 


Eunice Little; Augusta; Carpenter; Jane, who married Dr. Wm. C. 
Braken , (a daughter is Mrs. M. E. Smith of Pataskala.); Ann, who 
married Thomas Lennington; Samuel áled in the army; Ralph B., who 
married Sarah Howe, daughter of Rev. Tómothy Howell; Lucinda, 
widow of George Pierson, married 2nd, Wm. Lennington, after his 
- first wife, Julia Dondit, daughter of Wiekliff died. She died in 
Illinois in 1908 or 1909- 

Andrew Fierson was a valuable acquisition to the J.-L- twp. 
community. He was an upright, energetic, christian citizen; candid 
and accented of speach, he was careful and considerate in all. of his 
conversation. Mr. Pierson served as an elder the the Jersey Pro8Lby. 
church. He was a successful fermer in the kater years of his life. 

Aththis place we will inject a few remarks about the Fierson 

water mill, wherein it differed from the other miia that were built 
along the south fork of the Licking in J.-L. twps., all named in 

a previous article. Now the Pierson mill did not have a mill race-- 
a ditch which carried the water from the mill pond to the water 
wheel. The engineer who puilt water mills was known as & millwright. 
He selected the best sites for the dam, and also the saw machinery. 

The mill building and pond were, in some plants, quite a 
distance apart. For example, the Warthan and Conine mí11 races 
were long ones. The Conine race An perpetuated in Fataskala Du ` 
one of its streets, named Race street. 

In the Pierson mill the two parts were built together, forming 
a compact unit, the water flowing directly from the pond to the 
water wheel through a short flume. The wheel was mounted in this 
flume and could-not be seen. The mill building was built close up 
against the north ving of the dam, this wing being a levee. This 

_ old sawmill was kept running day and night in the spring of the 

. year when water was abundant. One of hr. Pierson's assistants was 
a neighbor, Benjamin Thompson. Now Pierson couldn't sleep the 
fore part of the night, nor could Thompson sleep the latter part. 
So between them the oid mill had no rest at night. Pierson's 
brother-in-law, Enos O. Williams, who was a strong robust young man 
and was frequently employed by Pierson to heħp run the mill, taking 
a night shift like Thompson aid. j 

Enos had a fault in dropping a crow bar in a careless manner 
and it would fall through the slat floor into the flume below, into 
10 or 12 feet of water. One night Fierson, after running the mill 
until midnight retired to the storeroom to sleep, leaving the mill 
in charge of Enos, with the remark: " You will find the crow bar 
dorm in the pool before morning." 

Toward morning, sure enough, Enos threw the bar down wrong and 
4t fehl through into the water. Determined to not let Pierson know 
4t Enos went below at daylight, stripped off his clothes, went into 
the water and secured the bar and returned to the mill above, only 
to find Pierson watching the whole transaction. 

Another anecdote which came to us: These water mills were slow 
workers, as the sav, which was a straight blade, only cut on the 
down stroke. Therefore, while the saw was ripping its way through 

. a log the operatives played many a game of seven-up or "Somethin'" 
as Andy says. Portraits of Andrew D. Pierson and Enos O. Willians 
are in an atlas of Licking county dated 1875. 

We will quote Er. Condit. He says: “As I write (about Andrew 


D. Pierson) my thoughts revert to the time when in my first business 
an mm, D ana aT to end was fantliar with 


t 


y 


. 8abbath in January 1830. 


Andrew D. Pierson, Enos O. Williams, and my uncle, James R. Condit, 
Abram Whitehead and other men of marked success in citizenship and 
could have learned many things, and probably would have, had I 
manifested a proper disposition to receive advice, but like most 
young men, I was a fool when I found myself stranded irretriveavly 
on the rocks of debt." á 

We heard Mr. Condit Say once that he rebuilt the dam of the 
Pierson mill, WW 
e We have in our mind a vivid picture of the old mill dam and ita ` 
buildings, which we would like to transfer to paver,. but lack the ae) 
gift. Charles Pierson Thompson and John Osborn have aided us with if | 
this mill story. | 

While reviewing events along the old mill stream, an incident a 
comes to mind which we will relate, involving a number of the big ei 
boys in the crowd just ahead of us yaps. The incident took place at! | 
the "olā swimming hole" on Benjamin Thompsons farm. There was a i 
big yellow dog there that day with the crowd, which had been sen- 
tenced to death by hanging to a nearby tree. While the boys were 
making ready for the execution, Benjamin Thompson came along and 


` showed them how to make the noose, perhaps made it. We kept some 


distance in the backgrouná and did not see all details. “hen the 
dog was swung into the gir, he raised some mighty strenuous objec- 
tions to dying that way. The objections were suppressed with clubs. 
We are only certain of the name of one of those boys, so no nares 
are given. / : 


Elijah Adams 

Elijah Adams was for a few years a resident of the N.E. part 
of the twp. He came about 1820. Owned about 15 acres of land which : 
he sold to Alex. Williams and went to Liberty twp., Licking co., 
where he died at 90 years. His wife at 96 years. His wife was 
Sally Carroll dnd they were natives of Connecticut. 
: They had a large family, but only one of then becane a resident | : 
of Jersey twp. That vas. David Adams, Baptist minister, commonly 
known as Elder Adams. : 
Ç He began preaching in 1837, ordained in 1838, an preached in 
Jersey twp, Alexandria, Johnstown,Fredonia, Hebron, and many other 
places in central Ohio. He was born in 1805, married Eliza Emerson. 
Most of the latter years of his life were spent with his daughter, 


` Melvina--Mra. Henry Dickerson, in Jersey twp. He died in 1801, 


Correction-~In our previous article, on Charles A. Arnold, the 
name was carried as Armold, which ig wrong. 


fee ` The Williams Family : i 
"Samuel Williams (of Enos of Caldwell, N. J)Scame to Jersey Twp. 
in 1816. He bought the 5. E. 2 Sec. 18. Williams built a cabin ` 


. which he occupied until 1821 when it and its contents burned to the 


ground on a sabbath morning while the whole family were at church." 
Note-- Going to church at that date in the community, was to 
have a church service in some family cabin. Rev. Er. Colmery says 


: that the congregation of the Presbyterian church of Jersey did not 


have a meeting place that they could call their own until the second 


"He at once erected another one which he occupied until he 
erected a frame house in which he lived until his death. 
7 "His successor to the home was Enos O. Williams end his family. 
The last one of the E. O. Williams family was the late Sylvester 


W. Williams. 


TS religious instruction. That was the beginning of the Jersey 


+ Always foremost in civic affairs of the community, his sound jug- 


A made him the favorite and confident of all. 


5. actions of the day. His character and conduct through life were 


PD a A A 


Samuel William's wife was Huldah "hitehead, daushter d 
Onesimus. She was a sister of Abner Whitehead. Their children 
were: Marietta, who married Andrew D. Pierson; Enos 0., who 
married Lucinda Whitehead, daughter of Abner, (cousins); Rebecca, 
who married Abner Whitehead, son of Isaac; 

Enos O. married second, Melvina Radley, relict of John Radley. 
Her maiden name was Dampson and she was a sister of Amanda, the 
wife of James B. Condit, and of Julia, the first wife of Wicklirr i 
Condit. These two Condits were brothers. 

: Samuel Williams and his wife were two of the first members of 
the Jersey Presbyterian church in 1820 ang were useful and conaistentt 
menbers. . 

He vas a man of moderate wants and asperations. rs. Williama 
was a great influence among the sick in early times, having a general 
' knowledge of simple remedies. She was often found at the bedside 
of the afflicted and diseased, the unpaid physician and nurse. By 
"+ this practice she attained such skill that her time was wholly civen 
7 ín the attention to the bodily needs of her neighbors. 

4 _ As early as 1818 "Aunt Huldah" as she was called, used to 
gather the children of the neighborhood together on the Sabbath for 


Presbyterian church Sunday School. 
Aunt Huldah died in 1846 at 77. Mr. Williems died in 1853 at 83, 


eee E Enos O. Williams ' 

‘ "When Enos O. Williams came to Jersey with his father Samuel, 
he was 14 years of age. He was an industrious youth, end an ener- 
.getic man. 

" He married his cousin, Lucinda Whitehead. Their children 

were: Albina, who married *t*Renner. Their home was in Illinois. 

.. Their children were the only grandchildren that Enos O. had. One 
of them, Elizabeth, married Frank Handley (of Jesse). They live in 
- Michigan. Huldah, Elizabeth, and Mary all died unmarried at the 

old William's home. Sylvester W. married Minnie Dickerson (of 

Henry). They had no children. After a few years of farm life they. 

moved to Alezandria where Mrs. Williams died. Kr. Williams lived 

the remainder of his days in the ancestral home. : 

e Enos O. Williams' first wife died in 1848 at 37. He died in 

` 1875.at 71 and many a poor man's blessing went with him beneath a 

that low green tent whose curtains never outward swung." i 

: "Mr. Williams' early developed the elements of a thorough- 
going citizen. He was clerk of Jersey Twp. before he was of ase. j 


ment, intense hatred of any mean act, and his wnolehearted generosity | 


+. 0% E. O. Williams was a man who would grasp cause and affect (tho | 
law of) in an instant thought in any of the current business trans- Ri 


;. Complete in influence and example. His home had a welcome for all. H 
‘Rich and poor found identical reception and treatment with Uncle B) 
Enos. The subscription for any public or benevolent purpose or ob- | || 
ject was assured of a solid addition there." 

-“But he died: we are loth to part with him for ho had a free- 
man's soul and God's own gift-of genius, and lifted meny hearts 
from the dust and filled them with the flowers of sympathy and 
Justice and hope, which smell sweet to heaven and bring happiness 
to men."--'Gath', Geo. Alfred Townsend, in Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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H Samuel Ogden Williams a. 1903. How shall we write of him? 
He has been in this vicinity, and before the writer was born(1837); 
and he looks the Bame as when I first saw him, although he is past 
80 years of age. . 

- " He married Adeline Headley (of Peter) in 1840. Ho was a son 
of Isreal Williams of Caldwell, N. J. and grandson of Simeon Willians: 
Simeon's children were Israel; Cyrus; Zenas;Sírah; Dorcas anà Josiah. 

"Simeon had a brother Enos who begat Samuel, who married Huldah 
Whitehead. Other children of Enos were Gerston, who married —-~ -- 
Brundige; Swain; Mary, who married David Peffers; Lucy, who Elijah 
Meeker; and Elizabeth, who married Israel (of Simeon. Simeon and 
Elizabeth had Isaac, who begat John S. Who died in Caneda. Samuel 
Ogden Married Adaline Headley (of Peter.) Caroline married ---- 
Tisdale, lives in Canada; Enos died in Kansas. Susan married 
Benjamin Myers, lives in Dakota. Marietta married ~---Brundige in 
Dakota; Phebe died in Canada. d 
. "Samuel Ogden and Adaline had Truman Stron Williams who died 
Uunmarriéd; George D. died in 1888 unmarried: Marietta, living in 
1935 at the old home; Electa married Oliver Smith; the children of 
Electa and Oliver are: Charlotte, who married Fred Fishoaugh; George 
D., who married Edith Wickliffe (of John. ) They have a sn, Bernard. 

. Mrs. O. Y. Williams died in 1874." : 

_Note~-Thomas H. Williams, grandfather Elias Williams, lived in 
the Jersey-Lima community. On May 20, 1820, he was elected as one 
of the first board of trustees of the townshin. He lived here five 
years one-half mile east of the present village of Jersey and on 
the south side of the road. 


William V. R. Tooker 


In this chapter of our history we take you to the N. E. section 
of Jersey twp., as we know it today, and introduce you to William 
V. R. Tooker, 


twp. in 1ta early history, and indeed during his life. He and his 
wife both died in 1860 and were buried in the little cemetery in 
the N. E. part of the twp., known as Burnside, which is on one of the 
roads leading to Johnstowm. Mrs. Tooker's maiden name was Esther 
Decamp. Both vere born in New Jersey and came to Ohio in 1809 or'19. 
Tooker bought 200 acres of land in the N. E. corner of the twp. or 
perhaps inherited it through his wife from widow Decamp, who was a 
- resident in N. E Jersey twp. in its earliest hisbory, possibly 
before the Headleys and Martins settled in the S. W. section. 

"Mrs.-Decamp lived there with several’ adult children, one of 
whom, John, had a blacksmith shop on the corner of the. residence lot 
of the late Alexander Williams, where the turn is made to ¿o to 
Johnstoun. - 
S "Two daughters of Mrs. Decamp were Mrs. Mundy and Hrs. Frisbee, 

Who also lived in the locality. Hrs. Fribee's son Charles married | 

Mary Reed (of Alphens, Johnstown.) l 

"Bhechildren of William V. R. Tooker and his wife Esther Decano 
Were: Eunice, married Bondinet; Thomas; Willian; a daughter who 
married D. Purdy; and Leverette, who married Catherine Martin. 
Leverett and his wife lived in the west (Illinois) where three 
children were born. The mother died while the children, Richard, 
Emma, and Estella were small, : 

"Mr. Tooker with his family returned to Ohio and to the Richard- 
Martin home. Some years later Richard Martin, with his son Dewitt 
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Clinton and daughter Clara and the Tooker family, excopt Estella, 
whh lived with her aunt Izetta, wife of Richard B. Harrison, moved 
to Coshocton, where Tooker's two children married. 

"Estella, who remained at Jersey, married Samuel Robb (of 
Joseph). They and their children now live at Minneapolis, Linn. 

"Richard Martin (born 1816) died in Coshocton and we suppose 
Tooker died there also. Martin was buried in Jersey cemetery. He 
died at the age of 91. 

" A coincident invo]ving the parties of the narrative is that 
a grandson of Vrs. Decamp, Leverett Tooker, married a granédauchter 
of Lewis Martin, Catherine, the union of N. E. and S. Ñ. Jersey Twp." 


Williamson 

"Peter Williamson came from Berkely co.,Va in 1818 and bought 
100 acres of land on the north side of the line between Jersev and 
Monroe townships on the E. side of the Jersey-Johnstown road. 

"On this farm he and his wife are buried in unmarked graves. 

His wife was Rebecca Green. His mother was Peggy Annin, 
daughter of Gen. Joseph Annin of Harpers Ferry, in the last century. 

"Peter Williamson was for a short ime a member of the =. E. 
church. He was a man of prayer and a constant bible student. He 
. Was an orderly under Gen. Arthur St. Clair. Col. Williamson was 
connected with the Moravian Indian massacre, as was his ccusin. 

Peter had siz children who grew to mature life. One of then, 
Joseph Annin, settled in Jersey twp. in 1852 on 33 acres of land 
bought of George B. Smythe at $14 per acre and this was ever his 

: home. He married, first, Hope Randolph who bore him ten children. 
He married, second, Rachel Hartsock, by whom he had twelve children, 
all told, 15 boys and 7 girls. Joseph was 68 when his last child 
was born. Half of them were living in 1898. He was born in 
Berkely co.,Va, Aug. 31, 1804. ` 

: "We all knew ‘Uncle Joan,' as he was called. Half a dozen 
dogs were common at Uncle Joan's. 

. "There was an element of manhood and morality in those older 
Williamsons whcih vas above the average in its inception. 

Peter Williams's marriage was an inportant one throughout the 
settlement where his wife's father lived. The very air seemed as 

' the line between the common morality and crime itself. It has al- 
ways romained so. t is the writer's belief that Joseph Annin 

- Williamson was a christian. He died in 1899." l 
K Janes Williamson, another son of Peter, lived the last 25 

: years of his life on 100 acres about oneshalf mile W. of Green Chapel 
on the N. line of the twp. He also had a numerous family. He died 
in 1896; she in 1906. 

The N. W. quarter of the twp. where the brothers lived was wet 
and swampy. It was the head of Blacklick creek and was called the 
"spread of Blacklick." . l 

L Since it has been drained it is the most productive land in the 
twp. It was the last to be settled. A catamount was killed about 
1858 in that vicinity, just south of the residence of Silas leys. 

. Henry's Dague's children are grandchildren of James Willianson. 


f David Heeker 
: In a forner article we told of the coming of four men to Jersey 
- twp. in 1819. They were Elijah and David Heeker, brothers, and 
~ David Peffers, and Samuel Ogden. Our story of Elijah Meeker has been 
told. This sketch will be about David Meeker. - 7 
He bought of Abner Whitehead 80 acres on the Jersey road, knorn 
today as the Meeker farm, where some of the desendents of David 
lived and died. David Meeker died in IRSA Wie mira Dando momen 
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álea in 1872. They had four children, two sons and two daughters. 
The daughters were Varia and Pachel and Joseph Allen had each to wifo. 
William Meeker was one of the sons. His wife was Emeretta Davis, 
(died 1885). William and his wife succeeded to his father's farm. - 
Their children vere David; Henry; Adaline; John; George W.; Caroline; 
Adelia; Orletta. l 
There was only one marriage in the family, Añelia (died in 1909) 


"to George L. Osborn (died 1914.) and no children. 


We have no account of Meeker's other son. William's son George 
was widely and well known to us all. We will note one of his remarks. 
In a conversation about the prospects for fruit, the apple trees at 
that time being in heavy bloom, Benjanón Thompson said that he had 
frequently observed that when the trees carried abundant bloom that. 


-we had very little or no fruit at all. George said that he had fre- 


quently noticed that whiwh-ən there wa-wa-wasn't any bloom there 


wa-wa-wasn't any fruit. 


: Ç Freeman 

Davið Freeman once ommed the land and home now (1898) owned 
by the heira of Horace S. Monroa, the E. 4 of % sec.27, lying inm- 
mediately west of the township house. Freeman bought this land of 
Abner Whitehead at $5 per acre in 1857. He was a carpenter and was 
working for Andrew D. Pierson in 1841 when he was taken suddenly 
Bick and died soon after he had the house enclosed. 

“their children were Ellis; Mary, who married --—Halliday; 


- Elizabeth, who married Archimedes Baldwin; Frazier, who married 


Phebe Headley (of Lewis); Austin, who married in Wisconsin. Baldárin 
was a farmer in Jersey twp. on the farm first owned by Richard Osborn 
N. W. 2 sec. 24.) Later órners were J. W. Price and Edward D. Monroe. 
"Tn 1853 he entered the mdse. business in Beloit, Wis. Went 
from there to Fike's Peak. He died in 1882. His widow lived in 
Kenses but died in Beloit at 87. Both were members of the Jersey 


~ Presbyterian church." 


c Correction--In our last letter the name "Damoson" should have 
been "Samson". Also the name Bertram should have been with the 
names of Andrew D. Fierson's children. Two Jersey twp. citizens vere 


- named after him, B. P. Williams and B. P. Osborn. 


Pro Brothers, Elijah B. and C. Nelson Pierson 

. Elijah B. Pierson and Wickliff Condit, were brothers-in-law, 
having married sisters in Bloomfield, N. J., Sarah and Nancy Ningis, 
respectively. : 

Both were shoemekers by trade, but Wickliff was also a tanner. 
Both were merchants in the old corner store, (but not at the same time. 
Both died at the age of 68. b 

‘Elijah end his wife Sally came to the Jersey community in 1835. 
He worked at his trade for Wickliff Condit for a few years then went 
into business for himself in the "old snop" in the west end of Jersey 


i Villege. 


In 1846 he and Phillip Condit, also a shoemaker, forned a part- 


> nership and bought the corner store of Wickliff Condit & CO. 


This company conducted a general store on the corner, and also : 


E hog, harness, and saddle making in the old shop. And here we bring 
.C. Melson Pierson into the picture. As indicated, he was 2 brother 


of E, B. Pierson, and according to E. Condit, had come to Jersey in 
1834, before his brother anes” Ñ 4 
tran He became associated with E. B. Pierson & Co. in the shoemaking 
o ach of the company's business and we infer from what O. À. Fierson 
N us at times that his father was a partner in the shoe business 
Buperintendent of that denartmant. 
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_ lasted 20 years, until 1866 when C. N. Pierson died. 


' business, for we remember seeing bim making harness in the old 
. Bhop after the shoe business had left there. He continued to make! 
. hgrnesa in the old shop room of the corner store until factory 
_ products took the market. This change was gradual but relentless. 


- Beem families, and no doubt others. 


the bench into others avocations. 


“ago. Some of the men he employed were Josiah Y. Berger and 


them. We think’ that O. A. worked more 16-hour days than any other 
kind, frequently he worked until 2 a. M. 


'. which was hinged to the window sill and held at the proper height 


in those early days. One answer is, there were large families to 


err ee nee eens go eee, 


o E 
-This business of shoe and harness making was extensive and 


It was during this period that Orville A. and Joseph Fierson, | 
Bons of Nelson, learned shoemaking. After the death of welson the 
firm discontinued the making of boots and shoes. 
- We presume that Ira A. Condit was at the head of the harness 


. . The presumption above we will change to an affirmation that 
Ira A. Condit was a member of the firm of E. B. Pierson & Co. 
` In the first 50 years of the township, there were more nen 
making shoes than in any other work for early day needs. Many of 
the early settlers were shoemakers by trade, and many of their 
Bons were taught the trade. There were snoemakers in the White- 
head families, the Condit, Pierson, Monroe, Osborn, Albery and 


The seme relentless change that hit the makers of harnesa 
also laid its heavy hand on shoemaking, driving many workinen from 


Their were two men of that industry who remained on the 
bench and stuck to the last until removed by death. One was 
Charles Monroe, whose shop was southeast, across tne street fron 
the old store on the corner. He died in 1903. 

The men that we remember w rking for him were "Lame" John 
Williams; Elijah Osborn; Leander H. Whitehead and William Allison. | 
Some of you who read this will know where Al. Monroe got his name. 

The other man was Orville A. Pierson, who died nearly 12 years 


Leander H. Whitehead. There were others but we cannot now name 


His night light vas an oil lamp set in the fork of a bar 


by a cord; and there was a leather screen on the bar to shade the 
light from his eyes. 
At times we have wondered why there were so many shoemazers 


be shod for winter, and there were no rural shoe stores. But thesell 
mechanics did make a surplus which, according to O. A. Fierson, we 
sold by E. B. Pierson € Co. in Columbus. But the time came in the 
1870's when E. B. Pierson & Co. were selling factory boots over 
the store counter. 
-7 In those old days the hand-made shoe was the footwear of all, 

We wonder what the young women of today would say if a pair of 
cowhide shoes were set before her. We imagine that the girl of 
yesterday had just as good a time in her cowhide shoes as the girl 
of today in her high-heeled dainties. 

Listen to Josh Billings' ditty. Josh lived in cowhide shces 
and fireplace days: 

"Now gather ‘round the wintry fire, 

And pile the chunks on higher and higher: 

Gåt out your fiddle and partner choose 

And shake her down in her cowhide shoes." 

But this article is about the Piersons##E, B. and C. N. 
We have told our story of Andrew D. These three men were all of th 
same family blood, but Andrew's descent is not given to us. All 
were descended from Thomas Pierson who was the Puritan emigrants 
that saattled in the Cann Maw Hawan eil abar an tha tam ah Da cl 
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where he married Yarie Harrison, daughter of Richard Harrison Jr. 

Dissatisfaction arose in the Branford church, resulting in 30 
families Beceeding from the colony and going to New Jersey to make 
their homes. They founded Newark. Thomas Pierson and Richard 
Harrison with their femilies were two of the 50 families who went 
to New Jersey in 1666-67. : . 

: The Jersey, Ohio Piersons and Harrisons are descended from 
them. The descent from Thomas to E. B. and C. i. was first, Thomas, 
second, Samuel, who married his cousin, Mary Harrison; third, Caleb, 
who married Ruth Ogden; fourth, Caleb, who married Joanna Baldwin; 
fifth, Elijan; who married Martha Willians. DES 

Elijah and Martha had eight children. The third was ElijahnB, 
1809-1876.: The sixth was Caleb Nelson, 1815-1866. 

E. B. Pierson was an energetic, industrous citizen, noted for 
generosity to the church by his contributions and influence, a 
friend of the poor and the well-wisher of all. The writer remem 
bers him as fat and jolly, of medium stature; and as buyer for the 
store, hauling all goods from Columous in a two-horse spring wagon. 
The groceries were all labeled " E. S. Shedd." 

He had an interest in a Colorado gold mine which was probably ` 
a liability with all income out. 

` The children of Elijah and Sarah were first, Martha, who 
married John Hobart Condit. Their children were, Ella, who 
married William L. “Whitehead; Clara, who married A. L. Yardely; 
and Remington P., single; second, Mary, who married James Sarr. 
Their children were Clyde; Bessie, who married Rev. Chas. Y. Robb, 
of John. 

In the 1870's there were plenty of quail which were hunted 
through the winter season. There was a saying current that no one 
could eat a quail a day for 30 days, and escape disastrous conse- 
quences. Mr. Pierson challenged the truth of that saying and 
offered to test it if the birds were furnished. The test was made, 
the quail being furnished by George Heeker, John Robb and Brobably 
other hunters. Kr. Pierson won, but he sickened and died after 
this test. The interval of time between the two events neither 
proved or disapproved the current saying. His doctor said it ccula 
have been a contributing cause of his passing. : 

Caleb Nelson, who was a zealous churchman, married Jane E. 
Crane of Caldwell, N. J. Their children were: Walter; Joseph, who 
married first Laura Beem; Orville A, who married first Angie 
Anderson and second Emma R. Condit; Marie, who married “Caspar Reed 
Cond1t, of Janes B.;Janette, who married Cyrus Crane; Julia, who 
married ----Northstein. Dl 

Nelson Pierson owned and lived in the home built by Lewis 
Headley, now owned by Leon P. Jones. E. 3. Pierson built the house 
east of the old store (now called the hotel) now owned by H. S. 
Rolison. The min part of this house was built from the material 
of the Presbyterian church first frame building. The foundation of 
this house was laid by Richard Courter who came from Caldwell, T. J. 
The big fron room was furnished with a very fine Carpet and a marble 
mantle, a little luxury never since equalled in the village, but 

` Mr. and Mrs. Pierson were unostentatious. E. B. died in 1576; his 
wife in 1898. 
C. N. Pierson died in 1866; his wife in 1901. / 
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Zenas Crane 

This artícle 18 about Zenas Crane end his family, written for 
us by a Granddaughter of Zenas Crane, whose wife was Ellazbeth 
Poole Spear, and also of Edwin Marsh, who married Elizabeth 
Thompson-- Mary Marah Bryant, 103 E. Patterson Ave., Columbus, Ohio.: 
We add some material by notes to the article. Ke e Tes 

Mr. and irs. Crane came to Ohio from Caldwell, N. J. in 1839. ` 
Six children had been born to them in New Jersey, three of whom had 
died there. ` 

Ur. Crane entered the S. E. 3 Sec. 20 in Jersey Twp. (160 acres 
@$1.25) on which he built a cabin in which the family lived until 
1842 when a frame house was built which is still standing in good 
repair. Six children were born to them in Chio. . 

Neither Zenas nor his wife knew of the hardsnips of pioneer 
life by experience. 

Note--That has been a puzzling question--why did they and others 
leave the comfortable east for the wooded west? 

Mr. Crane's people were tobacconists and his wife's people were 
wine merchants. 

Note--1t is quite evident that Mr. Crane intended to embark in 
the raising of tobacco here on his Jersey Two. farm, for he erected 
the frame of a tobacco barn which he never finished, for the prob- 

able reason of a calamity that befell tham at about that time. 
` When Zenas and his wife came to Ohio, Mrs. Crane had tan or 
twelve thousand dollars (the second "big pile" breught to this Twp. 
as far as we have history). This money was lost, by Nr. and rs. 
. Crane, who went security for Stephan Vaness in some transaction, 
and had the bill to pay. 

Mra. Crane and Mrs. Vaness were sisters. We think that Vaness 
lived in St. Albans twp. This seemed to have embittered Crane's 
. 11fe, for he said to the late B. P. Williams more than once, "I'll 
oie Stephan Vaness." This, of course, was while Vaness was still 

iving. . ` 
Mr. Crane was not a farmer by instinct, but after the loss of 
their money they had to go to the land for their living. The women 
carded and spun the wool from their sheep into yarn, dyed it, end 


"> knitted the family stockings. They owned a loom on which they wove 


their rag carpets. They took their butter and eggs to Columbus-- 
Sp miles away, over mud roads, receiving for eggs five cents a dozen 
and 10¢ per pound for their butter. Occasionally they sold in the 
sene market a butchered hog, calf, or sheep, and dressed poultry, 
taking home once or twice a year a bolt of unbleached muslin which 
was made into dresses and shirts, then dyed butternut brown, the 
dyes being made from walnut hulls. ‘hat a longing there was in the 
hearts of the Crane girls for just one of those dresses to be left 
white. But it was not done. 

In the new frame house the cooking was done by the open fire 
and mush the main food. E: 
> Zenas and his sons were enthusiastic hunters and trappers. 
They found a ready market in Newark, Ohio for the skins of the coon, 


` muskrat, and mink. Their table was supplied with wild turkey, 


squirrel, wild pidgeon, rabbit, and quail. 

When the war of the Rebellion came on four of their sons, the 
youngest was 16, enlisted in the Union army for terms of three years, 
and then reenlisted for ancther three. The oldest, Cyrus, was 60 
badly wounded at the battle of Chicamauga that he died. The next 
one, Samuel, stationed at a southern point which was picketed, asked 
permission to go beyond the lines to gather blackberries. He was 
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` nevor heard from again. The third boy of this quartet, George W., 
was in Gen. Sherman's army in its march to the sea. The fourth boy 
. man William, who, with hia brother George, served through the entire 
ar. 
E Zenas deeded fifteen acres of land each to Wm A., George Y., 
¿and Franklin M. off the east side of his quarter section. 
Zenas and his wife joined the Presbyterian church in 1859. He 
died in 1875; she ån 1881. They are buried in the Jersey cemetery. 
The Crane family of America trace their ancestry back to 
` Cheshire Co. England. English tradition says that they were great 
Warriors, there being generals, colonels, majors, and captains in 
in each community. The Cranes are descended from the Lord Arundell's 
family and inherit the bbood of Charlemagne and Hugh Capet, both of 
Whom claimed to spring from Pharamond, and through him from Antenor 
king of the Cimmerians, B. C. 443, i 
Chilton, near Sudbury, in Suffolk, is the home of the Cranes in 
England. -They lived at Chilton Hall, a moated manor of some distinc- 
... tion, and were lords of the manor. 
In Chilton church 1s an elaborate marble monument to the memory 
of Sir Robert Crane, who was knighted by James I. A John Crane was 
clerk of the kitchen to James I, a position of much honor. 
l - Robert Crane of Suffolk was one of the gentlemen chosen by 
King Charles II in 1666 to be made knight of the Royal Oak. Gen. 
. Josiah Crane was in the service of King James and for his services 
Was rewarded with a coat of arms and a goodly estate. Of his descend 
ents, Jaspar, and probably Phoebe, came to America. Other descend- 
ents went to North Ireland and Germany. 
Beginning with Gen. Josiah Crane mentioned above, the descent 
. Je as follows: first, Gen. Josiah; second, Jaspar; third, Azariah; 
“>, fourth, Major Nathaniel; fifth, William; sisth, Jonathan; seventh, 
.. Timothy; eighth, Zenas. i oe l 
T The chiláren"of Zenas Crane and his wife were twelve in nurber- 
Dorcas Maria; Harriet Lavina, who died young; Sarah Catherine, died 
-p young; Cyrus Ward, died in Civil war; Harriet E., died young; 
.. Emma Louisa; Samuel and Ann Eliza, twins; Mary Augusta; Wii Austin; 
=: George Washington; Franklin Melvin. 
d tine E Dorcas Maria married Edwin Bailey of Alexandria, a cooper. 
+" They moved to Urbana, Ohio. 
< .. Emma Louise married Stephen Harrison of Jersey, Ohio, a carriage 
“maker. Both died in New Jersey. ; 
oc. Ann Eliza married Timothy D. Marsh of Jersey, Ohio, a carpenter : 1 
and fine general mechanic. They moved to Urbana, Ohio and died there. ! 
Mary Augusta married James M. Ayers. She was the first woman i 
pharmacist of Ohio. Mr. Ayers was also of that profession. They | 
| 


` "kept shop" in Cincinnati. Dr. Ayers served as U. 5. consel in San: 
. Rosario, S. A. under president Benjamín Harrison.. Ñ 
Ñ Wm Austin married Martha Holcomb (of George)¥ They moved to i 
Newark, Ohio were he recently died, having outlived his brothers and 
: aisters. . 
p Ñ George Washington, a cooper by trade, married Mary Anderson, of | 
| - Urbana, Ohio. He died in Pataskala, Ohio. d ` 
{ S o Franklin Melvin married Elizabeth Cese. He died in Columbus, 0. | 
d o : They have gzandchildren in New Jersey, Ohio, Virginia, and Canada. 
The father of Zenas Crane was Timothy Crane, born in 1777, died 
in 1846. His mother's name was Margaret McChesney. They are buried 
in Kirkersbille cemetery in unmarked graves. R 
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The Coming of John Rhodes to Jersey Twp., Licking So., Ohio 

Not much has been ascertained of the ancestry of John Rhodes. 
His grandfather was Rev. John Rhodes (Roads) who emigrated fron 
Canton Zurich, Switzerland to America and was one of the first colon- 
ists who settled in the Shenandoah Valley and also one of the first 
ministers in the community which he helped to found. 

Two of his grandchildren, brothers named John and Jacob, found 
their way into Jersey Twp., Licking Co., Ohio, whose descendents were 
numerous in the twp. in its early days. But-today we know of no one 
in the township carrying the name. 

This article is about John Rhodes and his descendants. Eben 
Condit's story of the coming of John Rhodes to Jersey Twp. is as 
follows: 

: " John Rhodes was a native of Alleghany Co., Md. He was torn 
in'1768 and died in 1850, aged 82. 

His wife was Catharine Pitzer. She was born in 1773 and died 
in 1832, aged 59. Their graves are in the Universalist churchyard 
cemetery in Jersey Twp. 

John Rhodes moved in 1801 from Maryland to Virginia (now Y. Va.) 

with five children; thence to Hog Run in Licking co. in 1809; 
thence to Jersey twp., same county, in 1816, bringing with nin a 
daughter Rachel, a girl aged eight, and a son Christian. He entered 
the west half of 3. Y. quarter sec. 14; built a tempory pole hut 
(Lewis Marsh called it a sort of rail pen) near were the late Loyal 
Hills lived, and went to living with his daughter Rachel as house- 
keeper. He afterward built a hewed log house % mi. north of the 

Universalist church ground where he remained théirest of his life". 
Me, C. here states that John Rnodes was said to have had the first 
mill for grinding corn in Jersey twp. That honor was John Zeem's. 

"His death occurred while on a visit to his daughter Catherine 
Beem." She was the wife of Wm Beem (of Michael first), and lived about 
S mile south of Un. church. John Rhodes' farm lay west Licking creek 
on the north aide of the Worthington road (now 161). His cabin was 
built on the north end of his land near water supply, a first Jon- 
sideration. He maintained a lane for ingress and egress. 

Whether he owned more than the 80 acres of land mentioned, we 
can't say, but a statement before us implies that he had a part of 
the 80 east of his. His first cabin was northwest of the church. 

Mr. C. says that he built a hewed log cabin $ mi. north of the 
Un. church and Cem. lot. The land for the church and cemetery was 
given by Thomas Albery, son-in-law of John Rhodes, who, according 
to twp. map of 1875, owned 413 acres of land out of the 80 acres 
next east of John Rhodes’ 80 acres. 

s Twenty-five years after John Rhodes' death, S. W. 2 sec. was 
_cut up as-follows: Horace Monroe had 50 acres in N. E. cortion; 
Anthony G. Rhodes, son of John, had 30 acres in i. W. In S. F. 
part Loyal Hills had 47.40 acres, and in 3. E. sec. Thomas Albery 
had 41.50 acres, making 168.90 acres for the 2 sec. showing that the 
UV. S. Gov. was a liberal surveyor. . 

Now let us examine the statement that John Rhođes' daughter 
was eight years of age when sne came to Jersey twp. with her father. 
First, where did Mr. Condit get the information? Without doubt, from 
Rachel herself in the later years of her life; for he knew her well 
a a neighbor, also obtaining from her auch of his history of the 
early Rhodes and Beem families in the twp. Rachel married lichael 
Béem, 2nd, and lived her life, after that event, on the farm owned 
first by Michael Beem Sr., then by Michael Been Jr. (her hustand) 
and then her son Jeremiah L. Beem, with whom she lived to life's 


close, 


| 
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She was born Dec. 4, 1804 aná therefor, was eight years of age Dec. 
4 1812. That John Rhodes then in Dec. 1812, built his pole shelter 
and lived with those two children through the winter of 1812-15 
860m8 incredulous to us, for he had a home and family at Eog Run, 
and that 18 where we think he wintered. The building of the pole 
house seemed to be for the purpose of establishing a claim to the 
piece of land of his choice in the new Ohio country before some one 
else. Then, in the "pole hut" with his daughter Rachel as house- 
keeper, and his son Christian, who was probably 13 years of age, es 
his helper in the work of creating a new home. He had two older 
Bong who probably took care of the home at Hog Run at tne same time. 

The' story that Rachel Rhodes was "eight years of age when she 
came to Jersey twp. has been verified by Hrs. Nora Beem +ills of 
Jersey village, a gradádeughter of "Aunt Rachel". ; 

It is clear that Mr. Condit did not realize the import of that 
statement, not knowing the date of Aunt Rachel's birth, a niece of 
testimony which fixes the time that John Rhodes came to Jersey Twp. 


‘as 1813, and its first settler. 


In studying the story of John Rhodes and his descendants we find 
the names of other of the name. While John was at Hog Run in Union 
Twp., Licking Co., there was also an Abraham Rhodes there, possibly 
a brother. In early days in Franklin Co. O., Jefferson Two. was a 
Michael Rhodes. We learn that it was not uncommon in those fays 


for menbers of a family to go west and scatter to different communities ` 


John Rhodes and his wife Catharine Pitzer had ten children. 
Five were born before they left Maryland, the others vere born in 
Virginia and at Hog Run in Licking Co. None in Jersey Twp. They 
were:lst, William;2nd,John; 3rd,Elizabeth; 4th, Christian; 5th, 
Catharine; 6th,Rachel; 7th, Mary; 8th, Richard; 9th, Anthony; 

LOth, Anna. E 

William married Sarah Geiger. She was a sister of Jacob Geiger 
(of Jacob Sr.) The children of William and Sarah: 1st, Willian 
Jackson, born 1-9-1850, died 6-8-1900. He married Ananda H. Zeen, 
9-7-1856. She was born 1-23-1828, died 11-3-1912. Her father was 
John Beem of Michael Beem Sr. They lived on a farm in Jersey Two. 
south of Beech Corners, building thereon a brick house. From the 
farm they moved to Fataskala; from there to Columbus. 

Children of Wm Jackson Rhodes and Amanda MN. Beem were: lst, 
Blla, born 5-19-1857, died 11-11-1924. She married Whitney Strait 
Dennis B. and Ann Farber). He was born, 2-20-1853, died 7-10-1955. 
Their children: Gloria, Fallis Rà., Columbus, O.;2ná, Sarah, born 
11-24-1858, single; 3rd, George YW. born 8-3-1865. He married Anna 


Ba Currier. They live in Columbus, O.,at 1564 E. Long 3t. 


l Ss Thomas Albery 
> Thomas Albery was a native of England and ancestor of all the 

Albery's in Jersey twp. Thomas' wife was a widow Hawkins, and both 
died in Maryland. ` 

Tradition says that Thomas was George Washington 's tailor. 
Another traditional story is, and it is probably true, that Albery 
was sold for his passege on his arrival at Port Tobacco, Va? when 
he landed. Parties were frequently carried over from England to 
America by sea captains, who sold, by auction, the services of the 
passenger so carried, to whoever would pay the fare for the least 
amount of work by the passenger. This vlan of getting across the 
ocean looks like one of limited slavery, but in principle it was 
baying a debt by labor. In England he probably was without money 
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and credit. Hence, his contract with the captain of the ship--a plan | 
to gain domicile in the New World. l 
We do not know when Thomas came to Port Tobacco, nor do we know 
when he was married to widow Hawkins. History tells us that three of . 
their children came to Ohio in 1808, stopping at Hog Run, a section 
of Licking county southwest of Newark, where the Marylanders tivoucked, | 
These taree children were John, James, and Margaret. Janes ae 
(of Thomas) married Polly Pitzer in Maryland and died in Towa. 
Margaret married Reuben Randolph, who died in Jersey twp. in 1836. 
Three of Margaret's children were James, Peter and Elim Randolph. 
John married Mary Myers (of Peter); died April 15, 1842, aged 85 
years and 15 days. Vary, his wife, died Feb. 2, 1852, aged 72 years 
and 11 months. They had seven children when they came fron oryland 
to Jersey twp., and five afterward: Thomas, who married Elizabeth 
Rhodes (of John); Peter, who married Esther Brown. Peter áicd in 
1878; Margaret, who married John Beem (of Michael I; Fhilip, who 


‘married Chrisleva (sister of Esther Brown); Anna, who married Joel 


Sylvester; Mary, who married Joseph Geiger; Elizabeth, who married 
Jacob Geiger; John, who married Sarah Baldwin; Eenry Aer, who 


“married Almira Hillis, (of Zimri); Noah, who married a Smith; Esther, 


who married a Smith. 

' Of this family, Peter and Philip married sisters; Mary and 
Elizabeth married brothers. The wives of John and Willian were 
probably sisters, and for the last two--the Smiths-- they probably 


- Were brother and sister. 


The wives of Peter and Philip Albery were sisters of "uncle" 


oe John Brown, who lived ont:he Worthington road across from the 
_ universalist church, and the three children of Harmon Brown. 


There are four members of this large family of whom we have 


.80me record. The first will be Thomas. Thomas Albery(of John 


Thomas)married Elizabeth Rhodes (of John). Their children were: 


"Let, William, whe married first a Ross, second Jennie Tharp (of 


John); third, Phebe Fdgerley (of Amos H. Sr.): Christopher, who 


- Married Philena Abbott, died in the west; John, who married Maria 
7 Hills, (of Zimri); Thomas Jefferson, married Caroline Evans; 
‘Catharine--no record. 


Peter (of John) married Esther Brown (of Harmon). This family 


. lived in Franklin county on the Jersey-Gahanna road. Their chiléren 


were: Henry Myer, who married Rachel McOwen; Ezekiel, who married > | 

Juliana Foster; Thomas, single; Judge Herman, who married first--- ' 
Second, Clara Smith; Benedict Milville, who married Rachel Burnside; D 
Jerusha, who married first Edward B. Whitehead (of Silas), second . c$ 


`. Matthew Cherry. Peter lived in Wayne co. Ohio where five of his 
` ¢hildren were born, before locating in Franklin Co. 


Philip Albery (of John) married Christleva Brown (of Harmon) 
and died Jan. 14, 1851, aged 47 years. His wife died Sept. 29, 
1884 aged 78 years. Their children were: Margaret, who married 


` Arza Brown (of Daniel); Sarah, who married ---- Hardin; Rhoda, who 


married William Havens; Irene, single; Hyer, who married in Iowa; 
Mery, who married John Wesley Painter. Philip also lived at Wooster, 
Ohio and got his wife there.. As Peter and Phillip Albery married 4 
Bisters, daughters of Harmon Brown, it is evident that Brown was * l 
also living at Wooster at the same time. Brown came to Jersey Twp. 
in 1828. From this date we conclude that Peter and Philip Albery 
came to the twp. at, or about, the same date. 

Henry Iyer Albery (of John) married Almira Hills, (of Zimri). 
Their children were: 


Alpheus, who married Phebe Rochelle; Nancy, died single; Sanford, 


_ Iowa; Albert, single; Martha E., married James Bevelhuymer; Victoria, 
married Frank P. Tharp. 


‘on the Worthington road, firsf house west of the south ferk of the 
` Licking creek. A fifth member of the family of John Albery and Mary 


` for Charles Monroe in Jersey village. Monroe's shop stood in the 


Ae he walked his feet sank into the pavement to his knees. The 
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married Emily Miller (of Noah); Marietta, married James K. Beem 
(of John R. Beem); Dallas, died single; Alice married ----Savage in 


The next member of the family to record is John Albsry, a great- 
grandson of Thomas the ancestor, and son of the second Thomas. 

John Albery, borf 1816 and died 1876. Married Maria Hills, born j 
1821, died 1896. She was a demghter of Zimri Hills and a sister of 
Loyal Hills, who 1s remembered by elderly present generation folk. 
Their children were: 

Vesta, who married Jeremiah L. Beem; John Wesley, married Esther 
Dema Myers; Wm Beecher, married Philena Smith; Alvira, married James 
Farber; Ida, married Leroy Keyes; Seth, who married Electa Smith; 
Butler, married Harriet Kitsmiller; Emma, married Burton Keyes; 
Huldah, married first, Ben Lyon, second, Chancellor Walworth Mead; 
Melissa, married James Reece; Alpharetta, died young; Georges, married 
Alice Sanford. Melissa end George yet living, Melissa at Reece Corner 
and George in Alexandria. 

Thomas Albery, the grandfather of the family just named, lived 


Myers will be mentioned in our Geiger article--Elisabeth, wno 
married Jacob Gelger. 

There was a member of an Albery family whose name was Truman, 
but we do not know to what family he belonged. 

Truman was a shoemaker and at the time of our story was working 


N. W. cofner of lot 22, having been moved from the H. E. corner of 
lot 23 on some slippery poles one night, after a quarrel with 
John White. > 

So one day while Dick Harrison of the village and Allen Dodd of 
Orange, N. J., who was watching his cousin Dick, were watching Albery ii 
work, Albery told them of the Strong Man of Duluth. . 

Said Albery, this man filled a bed-tick with shot (probacly at 
the shot factory}, and carried it to the dock for lake snipment. 


pavement was ruined and pricks scattered in all directions mena 
foot was pulled from a hole. This story is not told to reflect on 
Albery's veracity, but to reveal the effect ont he minds cf the boys 
and their reaction. They felt equal to the occasion and this 18 
what they did: They took the "Old Crank" and loaded it heavily as 
possible and placed it close to the shop window by which Albery 
worked at night, as shoemakers did in those days. The explosion ef 
the old gun is said to have raised Albery well up in the air anc 
broke all the glass in the vi ndows. This is a tme story, minus 
exaggerations. 


- o History of the Old Crank 

In telling you of the birth of the "Old Craik" we will refer 
once more to the machftnery of the old time water-nower mill. E 

The type of mill that has been most frequently pictured v9 us 
js the mill with the outside wheel, which generated power by tne 
weight of the water that flowed over it. 

The Pierson-Condit mill generated itg power by tho pressure of 
the water against the blades of the water wheel, as the water “118 
allowed to escape from the sluiceway as 4t flowed underncath BG 
wheel. Both these types of water wheels were built on heavy crank, 
Aron axels, and power was delivered to the sawing machincry ty and 


through. the crank end. 


“until next day. However, the jollificatio 


ap 


Sometime previous to 1840 the P. & €. mill had come to a stop 
py the breaking off of the outer end of the water-wheel axel. This 
axel was about four inches square--that part on which the wheel was 
puilt--with the roundedrevolving parts of the same diameter. 

You can see that the strain on the axel was very great, but the 
old time iron had nothing of the strength of the metal alloys of today. 
The breaking of that axel--and we think it was the first one tne mill 
had--caused a replacement, and the broken axel found äts way to 
RE Gondit's home and was considered probably as “old iron" 


very familiar in the farm grindstone. The difference betveen it and 
that generated by the water wheel is in the direction of the flowof 
the generated power. e” 

But let us relate the sbory of the genesis of our piece of scrap 
iron into a shooting iron. The idea of doing that was conceived 
during the political campaign of 1840, when the people were wrought 
to high political pitch ofthought and action, in a campaign poth 
Bpectacular and noisy. 

Those people not being able to make as much noise as vas wanted 
with the means at hand, someone suggested that the old broken mill 
crank be converted into a gun. We will quote the late Sylvester Ze 
Williams of the execution of that act. He said: 

“iy father, Enos O. Williams, went on horseback to the home of 
Wickliff Condit to get the old crank. He attempted to ra xe his herse 
carry it to Martin's blacksmith shop in the village, but the horse 


did not like the load and refused. Thereupon ny father loaded it upon 


his own back and carried it across the fields to the villaze and 
dropped it over the fence on Martin's shop lot without stovping to res 
“there in Martin's shop a number of men (we were never told who 
they. were) worked. all night and drilled a two-inch hole seven inches 
Zeep into that broken end of the crank, and it did its share of 
noise-making in some part of that campaign." 

This 18 as much as we know of the origin of this "gun". We are 
tola by Mr. Williams that at the close of the Civil war it sroke its 
voice of rejoicing about 250 times from the "Old Fort", whoich we 
have told you about. 

In its interval of silence it generally reposed quietly in the 
shop yard of Harrison's carriage shop, occasionally waking up to let 
us know that a "Fourth of July" was here, or a political victory won. 

In 1876, after Rutherford B. Hays had been decided elected 
president of theUnited States, four boys of the village of Jersey, 
viz: Al Monroe, Tom Braken, Ben Harrison, and the writer, decided that 
a jollification “as An order, so we took the old crank to Harrison's 
fiòla to the north side of. the village. The event was planned for 
night, but we mede our preparations in the afternoon. “hen we went 
out in the evening to pull off our jollification stunt there was con- 
sternation--the old crank was gone. 

The news spread rapidly--search wes made but no crank was found 

n was pulled later in tne 
evening, using the Beech Corners’ cannon, which Truman S. Hhoies kept 
on his store porch. Frank and John Pierce borrowed" it, without con- 
ge e purpose. 

E Se to the old crank that night was that John and Jo 
tly walk to the village, spied the old gun ana 


Robb in their nigh 
sea up the affair. 


quiet or that the old gun was for some years carefully care for, 
a habitd cama along and tho old iron was left where last 


put the ol ` 
used, and then came ite complete disappearance for about 40 years. 


i 
We will inject here a remark on crank power with wnich we are 
t 
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ghere were those who knew what had become of it, but they were able 
to hold their tongues. Some of them died. 

Here let us introduce a new character. There was a young nen of 
this community who, about 1870, went to Columbus to clerk in a dry 
goods atore. In that city he spent the active years of nis life, re- 
turning to his Jersey home in his declining years. His name was 
fruman Strong Williams and his father's name, Samuel Ogéen Willians. 
His mother was Adeline Headley. Between the going from home and his 
returning to the "old place" the parents of Truman 5. nad died. But 
T. S., on his return lived a goodly number of years with his sister, 
Marietta, in the old home. i 

One day while he was walking over the land where the old farm 
building had once been, he noticed a strange form. He asked himself: 
"What's that?" What he saw was a portion of the "Ola Crank". After 
4te resurrection, it was made known that Joe Robb and Ogden Nilliams 
had buried it under William's corn crib in a bhallow grave. S 

Today it 18 in the care of David Dickerson. Its weight today is 
153 lbs. When Williams carried it to the village it weighed 160 lcs. 
When new it probably weighed close to 180 lbs. 

_. Its voice is now as silent as those who put powder and cinder in 
äts mouth and fired it with the red-hot end of an iron bar, and he who 
aid not like its voice and choked it off. 

There are not many now living who have heard it speak. A 


a l 2... Stephen Harrison 
We will devote this chapter of our ramblings in Jersey community 


history to Stephen Harrison, who founded a dual industry-~vehicle 


buílding end undertaking, which endured about three-fourths of a 
century. He became known as “Boss Steve" and we introduce him at this 
time in order to bring in a few side items that could not be included 
4n former articles for want of space. 
. ., Stephen Harrison was descended from Sergeant Richard Harrison; 
Sr. of Branford, Comn., (1644-15533, and Richard Jr., Joseph, Nathaniel 
Stephen, Abail. ` 
. Richard Jr. was one of the founders of Newark, Ns Je Note-- 
that city wes founded as the result of a dissension in.ths Branford 
church. The dissenters left that town for a new home which tney 
located An N. J. The site selected by them is now Newark. In those 
day the church was the government. It said what you could or could 
not do; 1t said both. 
. Stephen Harrison and his wife, (Martha Condit,) lived in Essex Co. 
N.e J. on Harrison street in East Orange. Seven children. children were 
born to them there; the eldest, Henrietta died in her fourth year. 
In the fall of 1845, Mr. H., by horse and wagon, brought his fanily 
to Jersey, Ohio, Three of his children were boys, Viz: George Ces 
William O., and Stephen W., and they probably walked much of the way. 
Two sons, Richard B. and Jotham were born in Jersey. Jotham died ` 
very young. S À 
We don't know how Mr. H. made his Living in New Jersey, but on 
‘his arrival in Jersey he began the making of the wood parts of wagons, 
4n a shop on lot no. 27, now owned by Alda M. Beem (1935). So we 
assume he learned a branch of the carpenter trade. The iron work to 
Mr. H's wood wokk was done by Joseph M. Martin. After a time these 
two men formed a partnership to build wagons. A little later this 
partnership was dissolved and Mr. H. went into business for himself, 
doing business on a scale large enough to employ a considerable body 
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of mechanics. We do not know the variety of vehicles ne built be- 

. yonð three. We know that he built one and two-horse wagons and a type 
of family carriage with sliding seat, making the vehicle converiable 
into a one seat or two-Beated carriage, as needed. “de sav Garúiner 

: Woods use such e carriage often. Another type of carriage in use "as 
a "pumpkin seed." from the imagined resemblance of its body to a seed 
of that kind, but we do not recollect to have ever seen one. 

Mr. H. bought lots 20 and 21 in Jersey village of Hiram Headley 

. and established his factory there in a large barn built by Lewis 

Headley. Mr. H. enlarged this barn so that 1t would house the wood- 

working, trimming, and painting departments of his factory; and he 
also built a smith shop, still in use as a garage. The original smith 
shop was one story, dirt floor and a ventilated roof; and # the length 
of the roon as seen today. : 

Much work was required in those days to build a wagon, for all 

. the wood parts had to be worked out by hand and the iron parts forged 
from heavy tars. Blacksmiths worked nights and, of course, had 
loafers. That body decided one night to have some fun with Ben Wolcott 

' a boy who loafed with them, so meeting one night in Mark D. Zartin's 
blacksmith shop, the boys told all the ghost stories they could taink 

of, with Ben an audience. One of the boys left the shop a little 
early and hid along Ben's path home, to play ghost. As Ben came along 
the ghost groaned and made a grab for him, catching him by the jacket. 
Ben left 1t slip off and at once shifted into high gear home to his 
father, Peter Wolcott, who lived S. W. of the village. He was badly 

‘frightened. i 

Stephen Harrison bought 18 acres of land on the northeast side of 
the village, on which he built his home. His house was typical of the 
times, 1% stories, built over an excavetion Called a cellar; a living 
room, bedroom, and pantry on first floor, and an ettic where the 
children slept. “In the winter time we sometimes had to jump over a 
snowdrift in the attic to get to bed, and how the wintry winds lifted 

_ the rag carpet a foot or so DÉI the floor. As we sat by the fire in 
the fireplace and by the candle light, we were content with. life, 

_ as we knew none better. 

Mr. H. boarded and roomed his employees, and had to enlarge his 
house, building a section on the east end; and later, at possibly a 

. hint from his three girls, Hartha, Hannah, and Henrietta II, he added 
a parlor on the west end. This parlor is all that is left of his old 
home, and is now (1935) the dining room of the Reussner home. 

Mr. H. became the community's undertaker; but before he came to 
Ohio the pioneer people had ministered to their own wants and needs in 
both life and death. 

Mr. Lewis C. Marsh is our authority for what we give now. "when 
a death occurred, a coffin was mede by a carpenter, the cost of which 
4n the earliest deys was $1.50. At a later period the ccst increased 
to $2.50. All funerals were held at the church (after they were ' 
built) and were solemn occasions." He said that at the church ceme- 
tery a bier was kept, made of 4x4 material framed together, having 
four handles, usually carried by six men on their shoulders fron tne 
church to the cemetery where it was left on the last grave, awaiting 
the next call. He also said that graves, after being dug to a certain 
depth, were contracted to dize and shape of the doffin, leaving a 
clay shelf to support the plank placed over the coffin. The family 
wagon wes the hearse of the pioneers. 

Mr. H. attended his first funerals with a spring wagon and "Old 
Fred", his horse. And he attended children's funerals on horse cack. 

When he was wall established in the building of vehicles he built 
for himself a very respectable hearse, which he mounted on his spring 
unan ennv. Ur. H. and a dauchter contracted typhoid fever in 1856 


"ei, 


and died. l $ 

His business was taken over by Geo. C. and Stephen %. (thoir 
partnership neme was Harrison & Bro.) wno continued both lines of 
business. Their father's hearse was modernized by them and mounted 
on its own trucks. It served the community up into the 1870's when 
1t was taken to Reynoldsburg by Samuel H. Robb. From there it gent 
to Fostoria, Ohio, being used by Janes J. Miller, formerly of ` 
Alexandria. 

Here we will add a little of our om observation of the 60's 
and 70's along this line. The funeral obsequies were solemnly per- 
formed, beginning with the funeral procession. In it, the horses 
moved in a walk--no haste permitted. The church bell was tolled com- 
mencing when the procession was sighted until the deceased rested 


“before the church altar. Coffins were made of walnut and ormnamented 
¿with silver plated, fency-headed nails. Also handles, for ornamental 


purposes only. A 

We do not know Stephen Harrison's compensation for his work. 
We give a few figures of Harrison & Bro.: The average cost cf a 
funeral in 1876 $33; in 1884, $40; in 1890, $30. Today the flight 
from the cradles to the grave is both swift and costly. 

There are growing in Jersey's cemetery two elm trees that are 
land marks. They were planted, one in the northeast corner, the 
other in the northwest corner of the school lot of Sub-Dist No. 4. 
They were about ten feet inside the east and west boundries of the 
Bchool lot. Another old tree is a fine red oak growing in Lewis P. 
Condit's door yard. Two boys, Aaron M. Condit and Richard 5. 


“Harrison dumped a bucket of acorns on the spot where this tree is 


Una 


growing. It is a fitting monument to them, being not far from their 
burial places in the nearby cemetery. Stephen Harrison's best known 
monument is the well that he dug on his factory lot. He consulted the 
witchers for water but he did not want a well where thev said there 


- was water. So he dug it where he wanted it and at 30 feet struck a 


never-failing supply of good water, never being affected by drought 


“or rain. When other wells of the village failed in drought, it was 


ever ready with its refreshing water. And the Harrison families 

never refused its blessings to any one. Nor were they ever thanked. 
The undertaking business in Jersey ended with the death of 

Richard B. Harrison, who, for a time, was interested with his brotners 

4n that line of work. The time came when Harrison & Bro. turned their 


. interest over to R. B. Harrison & Co., the Co. being Isaac B. Williams 
who dissolved the partnership by death. ; 


Stephen Harrison's death preceded the dawn of the buggy age. 


The development of that age came on strong after the close of the Civil 


war. In the 1870's the Piano Bed Buggy had become a popular style of 
pleasure carriage. This type of vehicle, with various changes of 
style, was produced in Jersey until driven off the road by the auto- 
mobile. The whole buggy period did not exceed sixty years. The 
buggy age and the auto age overlap with no dividing line. The last. 
buggy built in the Harrison shop was for Laura Beeson of Ash. 
doors were closed as a carriage shop Oct. 12, 1926 (454 years 
Columbus discovered America). 


As mentioned previouxly, Stephen Harrison bought the old ana 


a it to his 


-first frame schoolhouse in Sub.-Dist. No. 4. He move SCH 
vagon shed until 1630 er 
home lot by the village where it served as a agon SE 


a little later. There is a picture in an Atlas 
or 1876, mhowing the factory at that date. 
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